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A LUXURY 
UNKNOWN IN ENGLAND. 


BARBER & COMPANY'S 
FRENCH COFFEE 


As used in Paris, in its highest perfection. 


TENPENCE PER POUND. 


This is the choicest and most carefully selected Coffee, roasted 


on the French principle, and mixed with the finest Bruges 
Chicory. 


BARBER & COMPANY, 
274,Regent Circus,Oxford mal Quadrant,NewSt.,BIRMINGHAM. 
61, Bi eet. BRIGHTON. 


The {ISTOL. 
King tESTON. 
102 tand Minster 
42, ondon Road, 
93, BODLEIAN LIBRARY 

OXFORD 
Bed - @ London and 


SWEET BREATH 


SECURED BY USING 


HOOPERS CACHOUS 


After Smoking, or Eating Seasoned Food. 


They are sold in Boxes only, 
by every respectable Chemist and 
Tobacconist. Avoid the many 
attempted (and possibly injurious) 
imitations. These are certified 
by one of the highest analytical 
authorities to contain no trace of 
anything injurious to health. 


First Sold in the year 1844. 


RECOMMENDED BY EMINENT PHYSICIANS. 


HOPGOOD <& Co.’s 


Celebrated Nutritive and Sedative 


HAIR CREAM 


Gives Health and Cleanliness to the Skin, Comfort to the Head, 
and Luxuriance to the Hair. 


Indispensable for Comfort in Warm or Cold Climates. 


May be had of all Chemists and Perfumers, or post free from the Factory, in 
Bottles at 1/6, 2/-, 2/6, 3/6, 5/-, and 11/- each. 


Dr. JoHN A. WALCOTT, M.D., M.R.C.S., says—‘‘I feel much pleasure in 
being able to recommend (with confidence) your NUTRITIVE CREAM, in all 
- cases of irritation of the Scalp, and accumulation of dandruff, or pityriasis, in 
each of which I have freely used it, and with unfailing success.” 


For purther testimonials, including several from well-kn see pam, apa 
“ ‘Hew to Preserve the Hair,” post free on application to OPCOOD & 60, 430 


Street, Ryde, [.W., and Bast Street, Brighton. 


ORA MBBHRIUIN’S 


CANADIAN POULTRY MEAL 


THe CHEAPEST Foop IN THE WORLD FOR 


TURKEYS, GEESE, DUCKS, AND CHICKENS, 


Recelved the ONLY AWARD given by the International Jury, Paris Exhibition. 


Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, and Chickens fed on this Meal thrive wonderfully, are kept free 
rom disease, and will lay nearly double the number of eggs. Fowls commence laying at 
about seven months old. Turkeys, so difficult to breed, are reared with the greatest success 
upon this Meal with scarcely a loss of three percent. If shut up they will fatten in a very 
short time, and the colour and delicacy of the Meat is surprising. It is invaluable in cold and 
exposed situations, and success at Poultry Shows is also assured by the use of janis Meal. 
“* Nov. 5, 18 
‘¢ Sir,—I had wonderful luck with my turkeys this year, having reared over 400 turkeys 
and fowls, which I consider due in a great measure to their being fed on your ‘Canadian 
Meal and Compound.’ I am, yours respectfully, CHAS. HALL.” 
Price 24s. per cwt., including 12 Packets of Aromatic Compound and 
Bag, less 4s. per cwt. to meet the charge for Carriage; net price to remit 


with order, 20s. per owt. Packed also in Three-Pound Packets, 6d. each. 


CHAMBERLIN’S MEAT BISCUITS. 
SUPPLIED TO THE ROYAL KENNELS AT SANDRINGHAM. 
Price 18s. per cwt., bag included. Special quotations for 5 cwt. and 1 ton lots, 


JAMES CHAMBERLIN, 


QAME, POULTRY, AND DOQ FOOD WAREHOUSE 
| POST-OFFICE STREET, NORWICH. 


PACE WOODCOCK 


WIND PILLS 


GOOD for the Cure of WIND on the STOMACH. 
GOOD for the Cure of INDIGESTION. 
0) I HEADAC 


OMP 
GOOD for the Cure of ALL COMPLAINTS 
Arising trom a disordered state of the SromMAcH, Bowg.s, or LIVER. 
Sold by ali Medicine Vendors, in Boxes, at 18. 14a., 28. Oa., or 48. Ba. cach; or sent 


PAGE D. WOODCOCK, ‘Tigh Street, Lincoln. 
For a Hundred Excellent and Palatable 


HOUSEHOLD RECIPES 


WRITE TO 


Messrs. GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CO., LEEDS, 


Enclosing a Penny Stamp for Postage, when you will be presented with a 
Valuable Book of 104 Pages, Bound in Cloth and fully Illustrated, called 


“GOOD THINGS, MADE, SAID, AND DONE, FOR 
EVERY HOME AND HOUSEHOLD.” 


TRANSFORMATIONS. 


GOOD THINGS. 
GOODALL'S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


The Most Delicious Sauce in the 
fae ee, zs., and 2s. each. 


GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER, 


The Best in the World. xd. Pack 


GOODALL’S QUININE WINE. 


The Best, Cheapest, and most Agreeable Tonic ep introduced. 
Bottles, rs., 15. 14¢., as. 3a. each. 


GOODALL’S GUSTARD POWDER. 


Makes delicious Custards without eggs, and at Half the Price. 
In Boxes, 6@. and 15, each. 


GOODALL'S BRUNSWICK BLACK. 


For Painting Stoves, Grates, I &c. 6d. and 1s, Bottles. 


GOODALL’S BLANG- MANGE POWDER © 


Makes rich and delicious Blanc-mange in . few minutes. 
, 6d, and 1s, each. 


GOODALL’S MUSHROOM KETCHUP. 


Great Strength ! Perfect Purity !! and Pareles Flavour. 
6d., I5., and 2s, Bottles. 


GOODALL’S GINGER BEER POWDER. 


or Three Gallons of the best Ginger Beer in the World for 
In Packets, 3@. and 6¢. each, 


GOODALL’S EGG POWDER. 


One Penny Packet will go as far as Four Eggs, and One Six- 
y Tin as far as pwenty-cie 
1a. Packets; 6d. and 1s. Tins, 


Shippers and the Trade Supplied by the Sole Proprietors, 
GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CO., White Horse Street, Leeds, 


TRANSFORMATIONS, 


BY 


MAX ADELER, 


AUTHOR OF ** OUT OF THE HURLY-BURLY,” ** ELBOW ROOM,” 
ETC. 


CONTAINING 


MRS. SHELMIRE’S DFINN, 
AND 


A DESPERATE ADVENTURE. 


WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS 
By MATT STRETCH. 


WARD, LOCK, AND Co, 


LONDON: WARWICK HOUSE, SALISBURY SQUARE, E.C. 
NEW YORK: 10, BOND STREET. 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE LAMP—UNCLE -EPHR’IM—MORGAN'S STORE-< 
| LAW AND JUSTICE—THE SHELMIRES, 
RS. SHELMIRE 
sat ina rock- 
ing-chair up- 
on the front 
porch of her 
house, be- 
hind the mass of 
evergreen honey- 
suckle which filled the 
Spaces between the 
pillars and screened 
, her from the sun, 
Mrs. Shelmire was 
reading a letter 
while she rocked to 
and fro, the rockers, 
as she moved, pass- 
ing over a_ loose 
board in the floor, 
‘causing it to creak 
most unmusically. 


This w was the letter that engaged Mrs. Shelmire’s atten- 
tion:— 
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** CONSTANTINOPLE, Jfay 5, 18—, 

*¢ DEAR AUNT,—Among other curiosities which I send 
you to-day, in a box forwarded by way of Liverpool, I 
have placed a very old and very peculiar lamp, which I 
discovered in a bazaar, in an out-of-the-way street in this 
city. I bought it for a trifle, thinking Han might like to 
add it to her collection. With much love to her and to 
you, Iam, 

“Your affectionate nephew, 


‘¢HENRY S,. SIMES,” 


Mr. Simes was a lieutenant in the United States Navy, 
and at that time serving upon a ship in the Mediter- 
ranean squadron. 

As Mrs. Shelmire was folding the letter, preparatory 
to putting it in her pocket, an old negro man, carrying a 
box upon his shoulder, came up the steps of the purch, 
and said : 

“ Mornin’, Miss Emmy! Whar shall I set dish yer box 
down? On the po’ch, or in dere in de hall?” 

“ On the porch, Ephrim,” said Mrs. Shelmire, “and 
then go in and get the hatchet and open it for me.” 

‘‘Sumpin’ mos’ mons’ous hebby in dat dere box, Miss 
Emmy. I done tote it all de way from de ’spress office, 
and it ’peared to me befo’ I got yer dat it weighed ’bout 
aton. Dey ain’t no fedders in dat box, I bet you a 
dime.” 

Uncle Ephrim, as he was called by everybody in the 
town, hobbled away into the house, and in a few moments 


returned with a hatchet, with which he removed the lid 
from the box. 


THE LAMP. 3 


During the operation, Miss Hannah Shelmire, the 
daughtcr of Uncle Ephrim’s employer, came from the 
house out upon the porch, and stood by, watching the 
process of unpacking. Miss Hannah was an exceedingly 
pretty girl of eighteen or nineteen years, with hair nearly 
black, and eyes of dark blue, above which were long 
eyelashes, and with cheeks of deep red. Miss Hannah 
was by no means tall, but her figure was well-propor- 
tioned and rounded, and there was a certain refinement 
of manner and grace of movement which indicated high 
breeding and good blood. 

As one article after another was lifted out of the box 
by the old negro, and its paper wrappings removed, Miss 
Hannah uttered successive exclamations of pleasure and 
expressions of gratitude to her thoughtful sailor cousin. 
At the very bottom of the box lay the largest package of 
all. As Uncle Ephr’im tore the envelope from it, he 
revealed a strange-looking copper-lamp, with a handle 
upon one side, a spout upon the other—for the in- 
sertion of the wick—and a queerly-moulded lid, upon 
which was traced an Arabesque design. The lamp 
was thickly covered with verdigris, and, apart from its 
unique shape, presented an appearance by no means 
attractive. 

“ Is ¢hat Cousin Harry’s wonderful lamp?” exclaimed 
Miss Hannah, as Uncle Ephr'im held it up {for observa- 
tion. ‘“ Isn’t it horrid ?” 

“It is very odd, my dear,” said Mrs. Shelmire ; “but 
when it has a good scouring, no doubt we shall think it — 
prettier.” 

“It’s very funny-looking,” said Hannah ; “ but I should 
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hate to touch it in its present state. I don’t believe that 
verdigris will ever come off.” 

“Dat am de quarest-lookin’ kin’ of a lamp I ever did 
see, missy, dat’s a fac’,” said Uncle Ephrim, observing 


aren II 


“ De quarest-lookin’ kin’ of a lamp.” 


the vessel rather suspiciously. “ Looks to me a heap mo’ 


like a kinner mis’able sort 0’ small coal-scuttle. Dat’s 
what it looks to me like.” 


“Allancient lamps were made.in such shapes as this, 
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Ephr’im,” said Mrs. Shelmire, looking at him wisely over 
her spectacles. “Folks in old times had no such lamps 
as ours.” 

‘Pears to hab no place for a chimbly, Miss Emmy,” 
said Uncle Ephrim. “I dunno how dem old anshens 
ever made sech a lamp as dish yer burn so’s dey kin 
see.” 

“What will we do with it, maw?” asked Miss 
Hannah. 

The young lady, after the universal custom in the 
Southern States, pronounced the word with which she 
addressed her mother as if it had been spelled “ maw.” 

“ T will try to polish it up with an old toothbrush and 
some whiting,” answered Mrs. Shelmire, taking the lamp 
carefully with the tip ends of her fingers, and surveying it. 
“If I can clean it, we will put it on the cabinet in the 
parlour. Ephr’im, clear away the papers, and take the 
box to the cellar. Hannah, dear, goin and write to your 
cousin, and tell him the things have come safely, and that 
we are much obliged.” 

As Mrs. Shelmire and her daughter withdrew into the 
house, Uncle Ephr’im, stooping over to sweep together 
with his huge hands the scraps of paper on the floor, 
muttered to himself: 

*Pusonally I doan like de pearance ob dat contrap- 
tion ob a lamp. _ If dey ain't some conjurin’ ’sociated 
wid it, den dish yer niggah’s no jedge.” 

_ The town of Crampton, in whica Mrs. Shelmire lived, 
is in the State of Maryland, upon the borders of Cramp- 
ton Creek. Crampton Creek is not a stream, but a kind 
of an inlet from Chesapeake Bay. The creek isnot more 
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than three miles in length, and the town is distant about 
two miles from the great bay. The water of the creek is 
salt, and, of course, rises and falls with the tide, sweep- 
ing backward and forward between gently sloping banks, 
upon which are the lawns of old-fashioned but pretty 
country seats, each of them having upon its front a high- 
pillared porch covered with roses and honeysuckle and 
sweet clematis. At the foot of each lawn, the grass upon 
which is commonly neglected unless by grazing kine, a 
little wharf thrusts out into the creek, and upon this is 
always a boat-house, and sometimes a bath-house, within 
whose walls the members of the family of the owner can - 
enjoy a swim in the salt water. The creek is a notable 
place for fishermen, for even an inexpert hand can catch 
there, in season, Spanish mackerel, sheepshead, black 
bass, and crabs; and can sometimes pick up delicious 
oysters and clams. Steamboats and sailing vessels of 
light draught can come clear up to the town with the 
flood-tide—clear up as far as the bridge which crosses the 
creek and brings the traveller directly into the main 
street. 

But the shipping business of Crampton is not large. 
_ The schooners lying at anchor there, as one rides into the 
town, have brought coal from the North and are hoping 
to take back a cargo of sawed lumber, or else they have 
just returned from Baltimore, whither they went with a 
load of oysters. The steamboats are small, and they run 
backward and forward between two large towns upon the 
bay shore, stopping at Crampton each way for the few 
passengers and bits of merchandise awaiting them at the 
place. 


CRAMPTON. — 5 


Crampton is a representative Southern village. The 
existence of slavery kept it poor and mean, and apart from 
the impulse of enterprise before the war, just as slavery 
retarded the growth and development of the entire South. 
During the war, it suffered positive paralysis, for the free 
negroes nearly all disappeared, and the white young men 
were in the Confederate army. After the war, it obtained 
some little stimulation from the energy and the money of 
a few Northern men who came there to live. A saw-mill 
was erected, a few new stores were opened, the government 
established a Soldiers’ Home for infirm soldiers, just 
beyond the limits of the town, and the bay beach, two 
miles distant, became quite a popular summer resort, two 
excellent hotels supplying comfort to their guests. These 
things made business in the town brisker than it had ever 
been ; but the people were poor and inert. Slavery had 
left behind it the tradition that labour is degrading, and 
while the rich farm land in the neighbourhood was but 
half cultivated, the town swarmed with young lawyers and 
physicians, living in shabby-gentility, and with little to do 
but to engage in “ politics.” | 

The town lies along the sides of a single street which 
runs crookedly from the bridge out toward the Soldiers’ 
Home. The mass of the houses and shops are poor and 
mean, having been constructed long before the war. 
Here and there a rather handsome building of brick or 
stone rises among the smaller wooden structures; and there 
‘are the residences or the shops of Northern men who had 
come to Crampton to invest their capital. The court- 
house is a queer old building made of boards, and sur- 
mounted by a green and white cupola, shaped somewhzt 
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after the fashion of a thimble. The post-office is a dingy 
cavern in a frame shanty, with walls covered with auction 
notices and circus posters, and with a barrier across the 
room, behind which the postmaster sorts and distributes 
his mails. 

The most interesting building in the town, is an old 
church, erected in 1701, and constructed of red and black 
bricks which were brought from England. This church 
boasts of a communion service of solid silver presented 
to it by Her Most Gracious Majesty, Queen Anne. The 
first thing visitors to the town are invited to see, is the 
church; and the solid silver service is always alluded 
to by the old inhabitants with a degree of impressive- 
ness, as if to convey to the visitor an intimation that, 
whatever he might think of the town, Her Majesty had 
thought well of it, and therefore it had a plain title to 
be regarded as no mean place. 

Everybody in Crampton, at the time of this story, took 
an eager interest in politics. Most of the white people 
were Democrats; but nearly all the Northern men who 
had come there to live were Republicans, and with them 
were affiliated a few native Cramptonians, who had de- 
serted from the Democratic party for various reasons, and 
the whole negro population. Party spirit ran high; and 
now and then, when luck went against them the Demo- 
crats expressed, in violent and profane language their 
disgust that “niggers” should be permitted to vote. 
But it is fair to say that upon the whole the white men of 
the two parties were upon very good terms with each other, 
and did not often quarrel, even when discussion at Mor- 
gan’s store became warm. The fact that the Republicans 
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had ‘all the money in the place, and fairly kept the town 
from going to decay, was sufficient to insure good treatment 
for them. 

Morgan’s store was the favourite place forthe meetings 
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** He pulled teeth with remarkable success,” 


of idlers who wanted to discuss political affairs. It was 
an establishment in which one could buy anything, from 
a pound of sugar up to a set of parlour furniture. It 
appeared to the people to be able to respond to almost 
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any demand that could be made upon it: so that whether 
one wanted a cabinet organ, or a sad iron; a sewing 
machine or a pint of vinegar; a Brussels carpet, or an 
oyster cracker; a hymn-book, or a bottle of Dr. Potts’s 
Positive Cure for Heaves; a glass of soda water, or a 
suit of clothes—it was only necessary to go to Morgan’s 
store and formulate the wish. 

‘Morgan was a remarkable man. Hecame, I think, 
from New England. Morgan’s versatility was as surprising 
as the variety of his merchandise. Heacted as justice of 
the peace and was admitted to be well grounded in the 
law. As there was no dentist in the town, he pulled teeth 
with marked success and not a little profit. As a singer, 
Morgan possessed unusual powers, and while he led the 
choir in the old church on Sunday, he devoted one even- 
ing in each week to instruction of a singing class. There 
were not, in the county, many better stump speakers than 
Morgan, and he could put a cane-bottom in a decrepit 
chair in a really artistic manner. No man in the place 
was so good a judge of horses, or more certain to get the 
best of a horse trade; and when Morgan went fishing 
he always caught a bigger mess of fish than any other 
man who tried the creek on the same day. Every other 
storekeeper in the place made bad debts and was con- 
tinually under financial stress. Morgan’s debtors always 
paid up and he invariably had ready money in bank. He 
was popular for this reason, but also because he had 
exceedingly pleasant manners, was always ready to do © 
a favour to a townsman, weicomed those who wanted to 
sit about his store and talk, and never lost his temper in 
argument. “ Morgan,” everybody said, was “a mighty 
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good fellow”; and so he was; and a mighty sensible, © 
sharp-witted, and prosperous fellow, too. 

In the long and lazy afternoons of spring, summer, 
and fall, the favourite spot for the gathering of the idlers 
and politicians was upqn the porch in front of Morgan’s. 
It was a shady spot, for in front of it were two huge Nor- 
way maples, through whose leaves not a glimpse of sun- 
light came, and in the porch were a few bruised and 
battered chairs and two large dry-goods boxes, dark with 
age, and chipped and whittled and carved by wanton 
penknives until not a sharp edge or corner remained 
uponthem. In the winter time the crowd gathered around 
the stove, inside the store, and near to the back office, out 
of the way of customers. The crowd, including lawyers 
without clients, doctors without patients, the postmaster, 
a few planters, and a score of villagers of various avoca- 
tions, could always produce a Philadelphia or Baltimore 
newspaper a day or two old; and when discussion waxed 
hot, the man who could back up his opinions by quota- 
tions from a newspaper editorial was considered to have 
gotten himself into avery strong position. The gifted 
journalists so quoted would have been flattered could they 
have perceived what great measure of respect was given 
to their utterances. 

The leader of the Republicans in Crampton town and 
Crampton County, and one of the foremost of the debaters 
at Morgan’s store, was Jim Chadwick. Mr. Chadwick had 
held a commission as captain of volunteers in the Union 
army, during the last years of. the war, and had had a 
singular piece of gocd fortune. When Crampton County 


was occupied by the Federal troops, the civil government 
2 
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of the county had gone to pieces, every man in authority 
having either fled or joined the Confederate army. The 
general in command of the Federal soldiers was instructed 
to take charge of and administer public business, and he 
selected Captain Chadwick, from a New Jersey regiment, 
as the administrator of the law in the county. Captain 
Chadwick entered upon his duties with that kind of 
enthusiasm and confidence which the average American 


Mr. Chadwick. 


always displays when he is called upon to perform 
service of a political nature. At home, in times of peace, 
Mr. Chadwick had been a compositor in a newspaper 
office. But he undertook the complex and difficult task 
of governing this county, and of rescuing its affairs 
from the chaos in which they had been plunged by the 
war, without any glimmer of doubt of his ability to per- 
form his functions successfully. Captain Chadwick would 
have responded with equal cheerfulness, and equal trust- 
fulness in his own powers, to a summons to the Vice- 
royalty of India, or the throne of Russia. 
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Within a week after his appointment, his vigorous 
administration began to bear fruits. He pressed for the 
collection of delinquent taxes, and promptly posted no- 
tices of seizure and sale against property owners who 
neglected his summons to pay up. He half filled the 
county prison with marauders and other offenders against 
the public peace, and he let it be plainly understood, 
throughout the length and breadth of the county, that 
LAW was again predominant and that JUSTICE would 
be measured out with an impartial hand. 

Captain Chadwick foresaw that there would soon be 
good chances for 4 man with ready money to pick up 
some bargains; and so he sent home to New Jersey 
for funds. When desirable properties were put up to be 
sold for taxes, Captain Chadwick bid them in and paid 
for them on the spot. Before six months elapsed, he 
was the absolute owner of two or three of the finest 
plantations, and of a dozen or more of the best houses in 
the county; and he held the titles of the only grist mill 
and of three of the most desirable wharves in Crampton. 
Before the year was out a county election was ordered, so 
as to prepare for the removal of the military, and the 
establishment of the civil, government. Captain Chad- 
wick had himself nominated for sheriff, upon the Repub- 
lican ticket, and as every negro in the county voted for 
him he was elected by a very comforting majority. At 
once he resigned his position in the army, was sworn in 
as sheriff, furnished one of his houses, and settled down 
asa permanent resident. At the time when the events 
of this tale occurred he was no longer in office ; but he 
was an active politician, idolized by the negroes, hated by 
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the Democratic politicians, but respected by many of 
the white people because of his wealth and of the good 


use to which he put it in improving the town and the 
neighbourhood. 


The leader of the Democrats was Colonel Shivers, 
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Colonel Shivers. 


Colonel Shivers was born in Maryland; he was connected 
with half-a-dozen of the first families in the State ; he had 
been a slaveholder, and was still the owner of a large 
plantation whereon he once lived in lordly style, but 
which now bore many evidences of poverty. The land 
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had been much exhausted by successive crops of tobacco, 
and it was cultivated now upon primitive methods which 
made it much less productive than it might have been. 
The Colonel was an intense Southerner; proud of his 
birth, devoted to his State, a firm believer in the existence 
of a Divine purpose that the negro race should be kept 
in an inferior position, and a fervent admirer of Thomas 
Jefferson. He hated “ Yankees,” and his faith in his 
religion was not stronger than his confidence in his theory 
that the only hope of saving the country lay in the suc- 
cession of the Democratic party to the control of the 
Federal Government. 

Chadwick was the object of his intense dislike. He 
was a Yankee and a “carpet bagger,” who had come 
swooping down from the North upon the Colonel’s native 
State, like a vulture, to gorge himself with the property of 
Southern men. He was a Republican, and not in 
sympathy with Jefferson’s theories of government, and he 
wielded political power by the help of “niggers,” whom 
the Colonel considered to be no more fit to exercise the 
privilege of suffrage than a herd of cows. 

“The Caucasian race, sah, is the race that was born 
to govern,” said the Cclonel, “and to give the franchise 
to niggahs, sah, is to fly in the face of Providence and 
to perpetrate an outrage against decency and common 
sense !” 


Mrs. Shelmire was the widow of a Crampton lawyer, 
who died in the first year of the war. She had some 
property in the North, upon the income of which she 
was able to live with a degree of comfort even during the 
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most troublous periods of the strife. But the war had 
robbed her of a valuable part of her property. Mr. 
Shelmire owned about a dozen slaves, five or six of whom, 
men and women, lived in his house to do the work that 
might have been done by half the number, while the 
others were hired out among the villagers, Mr. Shelmire 
taking their wages and giving them in return nothing more 
than their coarse clothing. Mr. Shelmire lived in the 
belief that his right to do so could clearly be proved from 
the Scriptures, and that the black man could not possibly 
find himself in any more felicitous position. 

So Uncle Ephr’im remained the‘servant of Mrs. Shel- 
mire as he had been her slave; and when she offered to 
pay him wages, he indignantly refused them, declaring 
that he would not have any change from the old way. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE SLAVE OF THE LAMP—MRS. SHELMIRE’S 
RESOLUTION. 


RS. SHELMIRE took the 
copper lamp which had 
been unpacked from 
the box, and carried it 
into the pantry. Pour- 
ing some whiting into 
a saucer, and mixing 
it with a little water, 
she procured an old 
tooth - brush, and sat 
down ta scour the 
: lamp. 
She had given it but two or three yubs, when she 
heard a slight noise beside the chair. Lifting her head, 
she saw the figure of a strange man, and she seréamed, 
at the same time rising and dropping the lamp upon the 
floor. ° | 
He was an odd-looking man, tall, slender, of dark 
complexion, but not at all of the hue of a negro. His 
countenance was handsome, and it would have been 
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noble if there had not been in it something sinister. His 
hair was straight and black as night, his eyes were dark 
and piercing, and his form was enveloped in a sort of 


‘‘Summoned you! what do you mean?” 


loose robe er cloak, which he held about him with his 
hands. 


Mrs. Shelmire was frightened, but she recovered her 
self-possession, and although her breathing was short 
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and fast, and her heart beat violently, she had courage 
enough to speak to the intruder. 

‘‘What do you want?” she asked. “ How dare you 
come into my house in that manner? Go out instantly !” 

“You summoned me, and I have come to answer 
you,” he said. 

‘Summoned you! what do you mean?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Shelmire. “I wish you to go away at once.” 

She was beginning to be frightened. Perhaps the 
man was insane. He did not look like an ordinary 
tramp. 

“The lamp!” said the intruder, pointing to it, as it 
lay upon the floor. ‘“ You called me with the lamp. 
What do you wish of me?” 

“Do you mean to say,” asked Mrs. Shelmire, begin- 
ning to feel some curiosity, “that you came because I 
rubbed the lamp ?” 

“That is why I came.” 

“ How did you know I rubbed it? Where did you 
come from ?” 

“‘T knew you rubbed it, because I am the slave of the 
lamp.” 

Mrs. Shelmire started. She remembered having 
heard that phrase somewhere, many years before. 

“ The slave of the lamp,” she repeated. “That is 
very queer. Will you tell me who you are?” 

“Tam a Djinn; that is enough for you to know. 
Who ever owns that vile lamp controls me; I must 
obey.” 

Mrs. Shelmire sank into her chair, astonished and 
breathless. She could hardly believe her senses. 


I 
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“TI think,” she said, “I have read something about 
such a thing. When I was a child, the story of 
Aladdin—” 7 

“Yes,” said the Djinn, almost fiercely, “ Aladdin! 
He it was that first put the lamp into human hands 
and subjected me to menial service. Scoundrel! I 
remember him only too well.” 

“JT never could have believed it,” remarked Mrs. 
Shelmire. ‘I always considered the story of Aladdinan 
absurd fable.” 

“It was only too true, madam,” answered the Djinn; 
“but the worst of it was never told.” 

“Perhaps you will sit down,” said Mrs. Shelmire, 
thoughtfully, pointing to a starch-box upon the floor. 

She was beginning to acquire command of the situae 
tion. 

“ Not in your presence,” said the Djinn. “It is my 
duty to stand, to serve and to obey.” 

“T understand you, then,” continued Mrs. Shelmire, 
with complete self-possession, “that while I own the 
lamp you must do everything I wish to have done ?” 

“Yes,” said the Djinn, gloomily. 

Mrs. Shelmire occupied her mind for a moment 
with avery active estimate of the possibilities of the 
future under such circumstances. 

*T should like,” said Mrs. Shelmire, with a look of 
interest upon her face, “to ask you a few questions. 
Who made you the slave of the lamp? How did it 
happen?” 

“Solomon did it,” responded the Djinn, 

* Solomon who?” 
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‘King Solomon ; Solomon the Wise,” answered the 
Djinn. “ He placed me in the accursed bondage.” 

‘But I don’t exactly understand,” said Mrs. Shel- 
mire, “ why a lamp should have been selected for the 
purpose. Why should you not have been made the slave 
of a tea-pot, or a butter-crock, or a door-knob? Would it 
have been any more agreeable to you if you had been 
enslaved toa dinner-plate or a saucepan ?” 

‘‘T was not asked to choose,” responded the Djinn. 

“You must be very old,” said Mrs. Shelmire, adjust- 
ing her spectacles so that she could take a better look 
athim. “You must be very old indeed, if you remem- 
ber Solomon, and yet you appear like a rather young 
man.” 

The Djinn remained silent. 

““T shall ask you some day to tell me all about 
Solomon and the old times,” said Mrs. Shelmire, cheer- 
fully, “but I want to find out now where you have been 
since the lamp was last used. Where did you come from 
when I rubbed it a few moments ago ?” 

“I cannot tell you that; I am forbidden to do so,” 
answered the Djinn. 

“Forbidden by whom ?” 

The Djinn made no reply. 

“Oh, very well, then,’ said Mrs. Shelmire, with an 
air of resignation. “If you can’t tell me, youcan’t. But 
I should so much like to know. By the way, are you of 
any particular nationality? You look like an Irishman, 
only your skin is darker.” 

“TI belong,” said the Djinn, “ta no one of the races 
of men,” 
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“Yes, yes, I remember,” exclaimed Mrs. Shelmire. 
“You Djinns are a kind of immortals; not very good 
ones, I have heard. But you will be under good 
influences while you are in my family. Let me hope 
you may improve your opportunities.” 

Mrs. Shelmire dismissed the Djinn so that she could 
have a chance to think over the marvellous thing that 
had happened to her, and to determine what she should 
do with the mighty power which had fallen into her hands. 
One conclusion she reached right speedily. The matter 
must be kept secret. She would not tell even Hannah. 
If it should get abroad in the village that she was 
waited on by a Djinn, the people would not understand 
it properly ; she would be suspected of doing terribly 
wicked things; she might even be regarded as insane. 
At the very least there would be general and intense 
curiosity. Upon the whole, silence was best; silence and 
very cautious use of the Djinn’s services. Her idea was 
to employ him for the performance of those household 
duties which were so ineffectively done by her coloured 
servants. She would direct the Djinn to do the work at 
night, so far as might be possible. Meantime, nobody 
but herself should be permitted to touch the lamp. She 
would lock it up and carry the key in her pocket, and 
Hannah’s inquiries about her cousin’s gift could be 
parried, for a time at least. 

Mrs. Shelmire was a good housekeeper. She desired 
to have every part of her dwelling in the finest order, and 
to have the various functions performed in the most exact 
manner; but Mrs. Shelmire had never been able to 
force her servants to do as she wished, even in the old 
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slavery days, and she was even less successful now, when 
all of her servants were free and in receipt of wages. 

But there was a complete revolution when the Djinn 
was summoned to do the work. The week’s washing 
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The Djinn’s work. 


was done between night and morning, no one knew how, 
and the garments were always returned in a condition 
that delighted Mrs. Shelmire’s heart. House-cleaning— 
an operation which always made the family miserable — 
for weeks—was done now with thoroughness without the 
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removal of a piece of furniture or the smallest indication 
that anything of the kind was going on. The Djinn, 
quietly and unobtrusively swept the carpets, put in the 
coals, made and maintained the fires, pumped the 
water, washed the dishes, carried ashes out from the 
furnace in the cellar, dusted the furniture and mantels, 
scoured the paint, cleaned the windows, scrubbed the 
kitchen floor, polished the tinware, digged the vegetables 
from the garden, pulled the weeds, trimmed the rose- 
bushes, drove the flies from the house, arranged the 
curtains, and made the beds in the morning. 

Mrs. Shelmire lived in a state of nearly perfect 
felicity ; marred only by the fact that it soon became 
positively necessary that she should take Hannah into 
her confidence ; and Hannah was not only inclined to 
be nervous about the Djinn, but to regard any dealings 
with him as positively wicked. Mrs. Shelmire was 
resolute, and despite Hannah’s tears and protestations, 
she dismissed all her servants ,but Uncle Ephr’im, and 
depended upon the indefatigable Djinn for everything. 

She sent up to Baltimore for a copy of the 
“Arabian Nights,” so that she could refresh her 
memory a little concerning Aladdin ; and when she had 
read the story she made up her mind that when Hannah 
had gotten somewhat accustomed to the Djinn’s presence 
and work, she would compel that unfortunate victim of 
Solomon to bring her some of the jewels and silverware 
which he lavished upon Aladdin. Mrs. Shelmire’s views 
of the usefulness of the slave of the lamp were growing 
continually larger. But, of course, it was impossible that 
a matter so extraordinary as the apparent entire suspen. 
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| 
sion of the household operations and the equally apparent 
perfect performance of the work of the household should 
not attract attention. Uncle Ephr’im, who, as a fixed 
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Uncle Ephr'im goes fishing. 


appurtenance of the family, remained after the dismissal 
of the other servants, perceived the results of the efforts 
of the Djinn with continually increasing amazement and 
alarm. There was nothing left for him to do but to go 
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a-fishing. All the duties he had for years been accustomed 
to perform, were now discharged with greater effective- 
ness by some one whom he never saw, and of whom he 
could learn nothing; and as he observed the constant 
recurrence of these achievements, and pondered deeply 
upon the probable author of them, his mind, disposed, 
like that of all ignorant persons and especially of the 
ignorant of his race, to superstition, reached the conclu- 
sion that the evil one had something to do with the 
matter. | 

‘*T dunno, Missy,” he said to Hannah, “what’s a gwine 
on in dish yer house, but sho’ you’s bawn dey’s sumpin’ 
mighty quar ’bout de way de winnows is cleaned, de ashes 
car’d out, an’ de kin’lin’ wood split up an’ de odd jobs 
done! Uncle Ephr’im ’s no mo’ use dan a sick kitten. 
Who’s Miss Emmy bin a-hirin’, any way? Dey’s sumpin’ 
Spicious about des car’yin’s on. Missy, doan you know 
who’s a-doin’ it ?” 

Then Miss Hannah would burst into tears, and Uncle 
Ephrim would look at her a moment in alarm and bewil- 
derment, and go shuffling off, saying to himself : 

“Dat really does beat de ole man clar out! ’Taint 
possible, nohow, dat Miss Emmy’s done gone an’ made 
no bargain wid dat dar enemy ob mankind!” 

It was hard for Hannah to keep the secret. Especially 
hard because she had adorers, some of whom visited her 
upon terms of rather tender confidence. It was regarded 
as somewhat uncertain upon whom she would fix her final 
choice, but it was admitted that the chances lay between 
Mr. Magill and Mr. Stammers. Mr. Alexander Hamilton 
Magill was a lawyer, recently admitted to the bar, and 
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still waiting for the arrival of his first client. Mr. Magill, 
known to his friends by the affectionate abbreviation 
» Ham,” was regarded as a philosopher. He rejected 
Christianity absolutely, without, however, producing, So 
far as could be perceived, any ruinous effect upon the 
faith, and without creating any feverish excitement among 
the religious people in the community. He affected tu 
prefer Epictetus to the New Testament, and he accepted 


Mr. Magill. 


the theories of evolution as fixed facts. Mr. Magil. 
confessed to Miss Hannah that he had at one time 
inclined to accept Buddhism as the only belief which 
came anywhere near to meeting his religious aspirations; 
but upon examining it he had concluded to throw it 
over with the others, and to follow only the pure light of 
nature. Whereupon Miss Hannah was deeply shocked, 
even while she yielded to an impulse to regard Mr. Magill 
3 
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as a very highly gifted and intensely intellectual young 
man. 

Mr. George Washington Stammers, known usually as 
“Wash,” was the clerk in the only drug store in Cramp- 
ton. Mr. Stammers did not profess to be intellectual or 
philosophical. He was a plain, and somewhat prosy, 
young man; amiable, good-looking, and having such 
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George Washington Stammers. 


devotion for his business as was in the highest degree 
creditable to him, even though it evoked the scorn of Mr. 
Magill, who considered it pitiful for a man to stand ina 
mere drug store, rolling pills and compounding medicines, 
while life was so full of majestic opportunities. But Mr. 
Stammers had the advantage of the receipt of a regular 
income, while the disgusting indisposition of Mr. Magill’s 
first client to turn up with a good case and a large fee, 
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made the financial condition of the young attorney 
embarrassing, not to say distressing. 
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Both men were rather ardent wooers of Miss Hannah, 
and both felt sure of success. Mr. Magill had persuaded 
himself that it would be impossible for the young lady 
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to reject a member of the bar for the sake of accepting a 
druggist’s clerk ; while Mr. Stammers comforted himself 
with the reflection that Hannah had too much sense to 
turn away from a chemist with an income for the sake of 
a lawyer who never earned a dollar. 

But Miss Hannah, with truly feminine perversity, 
while remaining and willing to remain upon terms of 
close friendship with the young men, had not a particle 
of affection for either of them ; but, indeed, had begun to 
feel a certain fondness for Mr. Chadwick, who recently 
had visited her a great deal, and invited her to drive 
with him, or to sail upon the bay in his yacht. It was 
clear that in his ability to offer such pleasures as these 
the captain had much the advantage of the more youth- 
ful swains, both of whom thought it “ ridiculous” that 
Miss Hannah should permit her attention to be so much 
engaged by a man who, according to Messrs. Magill and 
Stammers, was “ old enough to be her father!” 

One evening, after Mrs. Shelmire’s Djinn had been 
in service for several days, Miss Hannah sat in the rock- 
ing-chair upon the porch, in the bright moonlight. 
Messrs. Magill and Stammers sat upon the top step in 
front of her, facing each other, each with his back against 
a post, with one foot on the top step, and hands locked 
over bended knee. 

Mr. Stammers appeared to be depressed in spirits, 
and Miss Hannah kindly inquired if he felt badly about 
anything ? 

“Oh well!” said Mr. Stammers, “not so very badly; 
but the fact is, you know, the responsibilities of our 
business are so great that they worry a man sometimes.” 
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Mr. Magill laughed slightly, and said that he could 
understand how a man who had a case to plead before 
the Supreme Court might be weighed down by a sense 
of responsibility ; but that a drug store, he should think, 
might be conducted without much oppression. 

** But suppose,” returned Mr. Stammers, “just as you 
came away at night, it flashed across your mind that you 
may have sent old Mrs. Smith’s lotion to Mrs. Brown’s 
baby, and that while Mrs. Smith is bathing her ankle with 
Brown’s baby’s ipecac., Brown’s baby is being dosed with 
twenty drops of Mrs, Smith’s lotion every half hour until 
its cough is alleviated? How do you think you'd feel then?” 

“Well, what of it?” said Mr. Magill; “1’ll defend you 
if you are arrested for malpractice. I could make outa 
case for you by implicating your office boy.” 

“It would be dreadful for poor Mrs. Brown’s baby,” 
said Hannah to Mr. Stammers, who for some reason did 
not seem to be cheered by Mr. Magill’s offer. 

“Very dreadful,” said Mr. Stammers. “One dose of 
the lotion would put the baby in the grave. I sent the 
boy around again to get the bottle, but I’m afraid it was 
too late.” 

“‘ The baby can be spared,” answered Mr. Magill, “the 
hereditary influences in the Brown family are not such as 
to encourage much hope of the child’s future.” 

“ That’s horrible, Mr. Magill,” said Miss Hannah. 

“ That’s what he calls philosophy,” said Mr. Stam- 
mers. “Looks on the death of one or two babies, 
more or less, as g9 matter of no earthly importance. I 
call it brutality. For my part I shan’t sleep a wink 
to-night unless I hear from that boy.” 
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‘¢ Better stay awake anyhow,” responded Mr. Magill ; 
so you can answer the night-bell more quickly.” 

“Ves,” said Mr. Stammers; “ and let me tell you, old 
man, that I’ll thank you not to come around pulling that 
bell at one o’clock in the morning when there’s no use of 
it.” 

“Did he do that?” asked Miss Hannah. 

“Last night,” responded Mr. Stammers, “pulled the 
bell, got me out of bed, and when I came down stairs 
supposing somebody was dying, may be of convulsions, I 
found it was Ham Magill wanting to buy atooth-brush !” 

Miss Shelmire laughed. 

‘A man has to have a toothbrush, doesn’t he ?” asked 
Mr. Magill. 

“Some people have to have them,” answered Mr. 
Stammers, “but they don’t have to get them at the 
infamous hour of one in the morning. Hanged if I’'d a 
come down if I’d a known what you were after.” 

While the two young men were engaged in a profitless 
discussion of this topic, Miss Shelmire, after remaining 
silent for a time, sighed heavily. The sigh attracted Mr. 
Stammers’s attention. 

“Is anything the matter, Miss Hannah ?” he asked. 

“ Well, to tell the truth,” she answered, “I am not 
very happy; you mustn’t think you have all the trouble 
there is in the world?” 

Both young men made manifestations of sympathy 
and interest, and both pressed her to tell them frankly 
the story of her grief. 

“No,” she aid. “I can’t go into the matter fully; 
but it is something dreadful, something that worries me 
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very much indeed, and I wish,—oh, I wish so much I 
could tell you all, for I feel as if it would be a relief to 
give some one my confidence.” 

“Perhaps, Miss Hannah,” said Mr. Magill, “ you 
might speak more freely if we were alone? Wash, would 
you excuse us while we take a walk?” 

But Mr. Stammers, disdaining to reply, said to Miss 
Hannah, that he was perfectly willing to stay after Mr. 
Magill had gone if she felt that she must tell him to- 
night. 

“TI can’t tell either of you, or anybody,” said Miss 
Hannah, rocking with some degree of violence and 
touching her handkerchief to her eyes. “That is the 
worst of it. I feel sometimes as if I could fairly scream.” 

“Well, then, I would,” said Mr. Stammers, “I would 
scream right out. We will explain it to anybody who 
comes.” 

“If you reduce it to writing and put it into my 
custody, I will pledge you my word to regard it as 
sacred,” said Mr. Magill. 

“I can never, never, never reveal it,” said Miss Shel- 
mire, rocking faster than ever. 

“Loss of means, or anything like that?” asked Mr. 
Magill, making a guess which caused him to shudder. 

‘* No,” answered Miss Hannah. 

“Your navy cousin killed?” inquired Mr. Stammers. 

6¢ No.” 

“ Purely a secret sorrow, is it? ”asked Mr. Magill. 

“Yes,” 

“Mrs. Shelmire, of course, doesn’t think of—of—of 
matrying again?” asked Mr. Stammers. 
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* Certainly not!” said Miss Hannah. 

“Not going to move away from Crampton, I hope?® 
suggested Mr. Magill. 

“Oh, no, no, no! nothing of that kind,” responded 
the young lady. 

“TI wish,” said Mr. Stammers, burning with curiosity, 
“you could tell us, or rather me; because, you know, it 
would be such a relief to you.” 

“It is something,” said Miss Shelmirc, “ connected 
with the ‘ Arabian Nights !’” 

“ The ‘Arabian Nights !’ ” exclaimed both the visitors, 
in astonishment. _ 

“Yes, with the ‘Arabian Nights’ The most extra- 
ordinary thing! But I daren’t even breathe it !” 

‘Borrowed a copy and tore it, and can’t send it 
back ?” said Mr. Stammers inquiringly. 

*‘ Far, far worse than that!” said the weeping young 
lady in the rocking-chair. 

‘What on earth can it be?” said Mr. Magill. “It’s 
the most mysterious thing I ever heard of.” 

“Maybe you've got the nightmare from reading the 
book,” suggested Mr. Stammers. 

“‘T have said too much already,” answered Miss Shel- 
mire, “but I’ll go one step further and tell you that it 
has reference to the story of Aladdin and to our house.” 

‘S Well that,” said Mr. Magill, “certainly is the most 
astonishing thing I ever did hear of.” 

“ Beats all,” added Mr. Stammers. 

“ Couldn’t you go a little further, and state the whole 
case?” asked Mr. Magill anxiously. 

‘JT shall not say another word ; I’m afraid to. You 
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will regard what I have already said as strictly confidential, 
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“Oh certainly, of course not,” said Mr. Magill. 

“ Under no circumstances,” rejoined Mr. Stammers. 

The conversation languishing somewhat after this 
revelation of Miss Hannah’s woe, the two young men bade 
the lady good evening, and walked away together, rather 
desirous of having an opportunity to discuss the mystery. 

‘What on earth does she mean, anyway ?” asked Mr. 
Stammers. 

“‘ Passes my tomprehension ; but I am going to find 
out.” | 

“ How?” | 

“Ask Uncle Ephrim. He knows. If there’s any- 
thing queer going on in that house I'll get it out of him.” 

‘“* Where'll we find him?” 

“Fishing down the creek, to-morrow. He goes every 
day. Let’s take a row down and pump the old man.” 

*‘ Avreed |” said Mr. Stammers, 


CHAPTER III. 


THE FISHING—A CONSULTATION—POOR DJINN—THE 
PREHENSILE TAIL. - 
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HE next day the two young men took a boat and 
rowed down the creek. They found Uncle Ephr’im 
fishing beneath a wharf that jutted out towards the 
channel in front of a lawn. Uncle Ephr’im’s boat was 
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pushed in among the piles that supported the planking 
above, and there, half-reclining upon one of the thwarts 
perfectly protected from the heat and glare of the sun, 
Uncle Ephr’im reposed holding in one hand a fishing 
line, which he continually pulled up and down, so that 
he could “feel the bottom ” with the lead. 

The young men thrust their boat under the wharf 
until it lay by the side of his. 

“ Caught anything, Uncle?” asked Mr. Stammers. 

“JT done kotched a whole passel of dese yer crabs. 
Dey kip’ a-bitin’ an’ a-bitin’, an’ a-nibblin’ de bait off, so’s 
dem sheepsheads doan seem to have no kinner chance. 
If I was a-fishin’ fur crabs I reckon I couldn’t ’suade 
one to bite nohow. Dish yer world’s full ob crookedness. 
Anyhow dat’s de way it ’pears to me.” 

“That’s the way it has been,” said Mr. Stammers, 
“ever since it began to go round.” 

“Eber since what begun to go round?” demanded 
Uncle Ephrim, somewhat fiercely, and with a scornful 
look. 

“ This world—the earth; since the earth began to go 
round,” rejoined Mr. Stammers. 

“Go ’way wid sech nonsense,” responded Uncle 
Ephrim, with an expression of disgust. ‘“ Dat may do 
fo’ stuffin’ dese po’ ign’ant white trash dat lives ’round 
yer, but you can’t fool dish yer ole niggah wid no sech 
rubbish.” 

“Then your theory is that the earth does not go 
round, is it? ” asked Mr. Magill. 

‘““Which earf go round? Dish yer earf dat we a- 
stannin’ on? Dish yer earf? How’s it come, den, dat 
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we doan go tum’lin off? Wha’s de reason, den, we doan 
dive off an’ hit sumpin in de sky? Only a po’ white 
herrin’ ’d believe dat foolishness.” 

“What do you believe about it then?” asked Mr. 
Stammers. 

“‘T doan b’lieve nuffin’. I know dat de sun do move 
round an’ round dish yer earf, an’ dat’s de fac’! Doan I 
see it a-comin’ up in de mawnin’, an’ doan I ’bserve it 
a-goin’ down ober yan’ by Mars Tom Biglee’s red barn in 
de evenin’?” 

“You have no faith, then, in the Copernican system?” 
asked Mr. Magill, winking at his companion. 

“* Look yer, Mars Ham, I doan know nuffin’ bout any of 
dem systems, ’pernican or unpernican. I on’y knows 
what I sees, and dat’s ’nuff for an ole man like me.” 

At this juncture Uncle Ephrim had a bite, and he 
hurriedly pulled in his line. Another crab had the bait 
in its claws, and as soon as it was lifted above the surface 
it let go its hold and dropped back into the water. 

“I do b’leeve,” said Uncle Ephr’im, in disgust, as he 
put fresh bait on the hook, “dat a crab’s one ob de 
ornariest critters dere is in de whole creation. Dey ain’t 
no sheepshead gets a chance to come near dat hook on 
count ob de crabs a-swarmin’ roun’ it.” 

““ Maybe you didn’t spit on the bait, for luck,” sug- 
gested Mr. Stammers. 

“TI done spit on it de werry fust time,” replied the 

negro, “and done some conjurin’ ober it at de same 
~ time.” 

“What kind of conjuring?” asked Mr. Magill. 

“Oh, dey ain’t nuffin’ in it, I know,” said Uncle 
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Ephrim, laughing a little, and looking embarrassed. 
‘*On’y a few o’ dem ’strordinary kin’ ob words. Dey say 
dey makes de fish bite, but I doan notice as dey do.” 

“You don’t believe in conjuring, then?” asked Mr. 
Magill. 

The old man looked at him queerly for a moment, 
and then said : 

“Oh, I doan know, Mars Ham. Dey’s some mighty 
quar things in dis world.” 

“Uncle Eph,” said Mr. Stammers’ abruptly, “ how 
is it you have so much time on your hands just now?” 

“ Now, Mars Wash,” said the old man, speaking in a 
loud tone, to hide the fact that he was disturbed; ‘“ dat’s 
de queshion. Dat’sdewerry queshion. Dat’s de dientical 
queshion dat’s a bodderin’ dis ole niggah de wust way 
‘maginable.” 

“‘ Have you left Mrs. Shelmire’s ?” 

“T haint lef’, dat I knows of, and I hain’t stayed. 
Dat’s jes it. Dat’s what I can’t get hol’ ob. Somebody’s 
a doin’ de work for ole Missy. Somebody’s a shakin’ dem 
keyarpets, an’ a totin’ out ashes, an’ a bus’/lin roun’ dat 
house doin’ all de chores, but ’taint Uncle Ephr'im, ’taint 
me. I doan see nobody roun’, but dey’s done all de 
same. Sumpin mighty estror’nary ’bout dem proceedin’s. 
I hopes de ole Missy ain’t a-goin’ into any voodoo 
business, dat’s what I hopes jes ezackly. Skeers me putty 
nigh to def.” 

‘‘ Perhaps Mrs. Shelmire does the work herself while 
you are away,” suggested Mr. Stammers. 

“Miss Emmy’s not doin’ no work wuf noticin’, dat’s 
my ’pinion, Dey’s sumpin ’spicious ’bout it, an’ dat’s 
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jes what I say, when dey tuk dat dere lamp outer dat 
box. I knowed dat lamp doan mean no good.” 

“What lamp ?” asked both the young men. 

“Dat green an’ yaller lamp missy got sent to her by 
Mars Henry. I tole myself de werry fus’ time I seen it, 


‘* Mighty strange, isn’t it !’’ 


dat I wouldn’t touch it wid a fo’ty foot pole. I s’picioned 
it on de spot.” 

“Arabian Nights! Aladdin! the lamp! Mighty 
Strange, isn’t it?” said Mr. Magill to Mr. Stammers, in a 
low tone. 

“ The thing is incredible !” said Mr. Stammers., 
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The two young men, after questicning Uncle Ephr’im 
more closely, and getting him to describe the lamp 
minutely, turned their boat up the creek and pulled away. 
The first man they met as they stepped ashore was Mr. 
Chadwick, and they were so full of the subject, and so 
excited about it, that they related the whole matter to him, 
telling him what Miss Hannah had said, and what they: 
had learned from Uncle Ephr’im. 

Mr. Chadwick laughed, and affected to treat the whole 
matter as a joke. But when Magill and Stammers had | 
left him, his face assumed a serious expression, and he 
sat down on a box that lay upon the wharf, to give the . 
subject a little thought. He had observed, when he 
visited Mrs. Shelmire’s house recently, that there were no 
servants about; that the lady’s manners seemed con- 
strained, and that Hannah appeared to have something 
heavily upon her mind. 

“The thing looks ridiculous,” said he, rising and 
preparing to go, “ but there may be something in it, and 
I will investigate it.” 

He called at Mrs. Shelmire’s house that very evening. 
He was upon rather confidential terms with the old lady 
and her daughter. After sitting with them for awhile, 
talking about matters of common place, he began gently 
to approach the subject in which he felt an eager interest, 
and finally he permitted Mrs, Shelmire to know 1 , 
had some positive information about the 1 
character. He felt so little sure of his 
was prepared to turn the whole m 
Shelmire did not take serioush 
his surprise she made 
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demanded to know who had told him. She half suspected 
Hannah. | 

He related in what manner he had acquired the 
information, and then he advised her strongly to restore 
her servants, for a time at least, so as to avoid the scandal 
which would be sure to result if Magill and Stammers 
should talk in the town about the matter. He even 
urged Mrs. Shelmire to let him have the lamp, pledging 
himself to regard it as her property, to return it at her 
demand, and to permit her to share any substantial 
benefits derived from it by him. If she would do this, the 
babble of the two young men and of Uncle Ephrim 
would do no harm. Nobody could possibly believe their 
story. 

Mrs. Shelmire hesitated. But Mr. Chadwick was a 
man of honour; he had proved himself her friend in 
more than one emergency, and to tell the truth she had 
never yet been able wholly to reconcile her conscience 
to the use of the Djinn’s services. Besides, Hannah 
never ceased to worry about it. Mrs. Shelmire resolved 
to surrender the lamp. She would do so at once. While 
she went tc get it, Mr. Chadwick and Hannah strolled 
around to the porch at the side of the house, and seating 
themselves in a couple of chip chairs, began to talk. | 

Mrs. Shelmire proceeded to her room, and procuring 
the lamp she gave it, unintentionally, a rub with her hand 
The Djinn appeared. 

“TI did not intend to call you,” she said. 

“But you ad call me, and I have come. Now that 
I am here, I will protest against the menial labour which 


you compel me to perform. It is horrible.” 
4 
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“Tt can’t be hard for a person such as you fo do,” 
answered Mrs. Shelmire. 

“Not hard, but vile and low. I have been aceus- 
tomed to deal with spléndours, with things beautiful and 
precious and noble. You force me to do the work of a 
scullion ; to cleanse windows, scrub floors, kindie fires; 
and wash clothing. I loathe such tasks. Madam, you 
have a prosaic soul. You crush out all the poetry frem 
the Djinn business.” 

“We are a matter-of-fact people in this country,” 
observed Mrs. Shelmire. “7 : 

“1 have already perceived this. I love the Orient. 
That is my truehome. That is the land in which I 
would stay, if I am to remain in this bondage.” 

“ 1 am afraid you will have to remain here for awhile,” 
said Mrs. Shelmire. “I am just about to give the lamp 
‘nto the custody of my friend Captain Chadwick, who will 
manage it hereafter.” 

“ Chadwick !” said the Djinn, gloomily ; “f hideous 
name! And what will he desire me to do?” 

“You shall see. I cannot tell what his purposes ares 
You may go now until you are called again.” 

The Djinn groaned deeply, and vanished. 

Most extraordinary thing!” said Mrs. Shelmire, 

standing still and looking around. “Extraordinary! I 
would give anything to know where that creature has 
gone to.” 

As Mrs. Shelmire, after coming downstairs, handed 
the lamp, wrapped in paper, to Mr. Chadwick, Mr. Magill 
and Mr. Stammers entered the gate and came upon the 
porch. They were much vexed to find Mr. Chadwick 
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there, and with his chair close to that of Miss Han- 
nah’s, 

The conversation drifted along for a time in a general 
way, until Mr. Magill, addressing Mrs. Shelmire, said : 

“ Uncle Ephrim, I suppose, brought you homea mess 
of fish to-day ?” 

66 No.” 

‘¢ We saw him fishing down in the creek while we were 
rowing. The old man complained that you did not give 
him enough work to do,” observed Mr. Magill, laughing 
slightly. 

“T shall want him to do qs much as he ever did,” said 
Mrs. Shelmire, with a desire to ayoid the subject. 

*T should think,” said Mr. Stammers, “you would 
want him to do more, while you are without other 
servants.” 

“ Of course,” anewered Mrs. Shelmire; “but I shall 
get other servants as soon asI can. Oblige me by inform- 
ing me if you hear of any who want a place.” 

‘“‘ Certainly, I shall be glad to do so,” said Mr. Stam- 
mers. | 

Mr. Stammers and Mr. Magill were rather staggered 
at this unexpected request. 

“It is too absurd to mention,” said Mr. Magill ; “but, 
do you know, Mrs. Shelmire, that Uncle Ephr’im was 
very much alarmed by your dismissal of your former 
servants ?” 

“Why so?” she asked, 

“He seemed to think you had arranged to obtain 
supernatural assistance of some kind.” 

“What nonsense!” said Mrs. Shelmire. 
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‘Spirits, I suppose,” said Captain Chadwick. 


‘The prehensile tail z's useful.” 


‘* And Ham and I, joking together, Miss Hannah,” 
said Mr. Stammers, “ guessed that you had got hold of 
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Aladdin’s lamp. You remember what you said last 
night ?” 

ae remember,” said Hannah, forcing a laugh. “I’m 
afraid I say a great many foolish things.” 

“TI thought, Magill, you were too much of a philo- 
sopher to believe in the supernatural,” remarked Mr. 
Chadwick: 

‘“*T don’t believe in it,” answered Mr. Magill. 

“Mr. Magill doesn’t even believe in the natural,” 
said Mrs. Shelmire. ‘‘He doesn’t believe that we are 
descended from men and women, but from monkeys.” 

“‘ Only intermediately from monkeys, madam ; and a 
long way back, too,” said Mr. Magill. 

‘“From monkeys with tails?” asked Captain Chad- 
wick. 

*T s’pose so.” 

“What became of the tails?” asked the Captain. 

“Dropped, because there was no use for them, I 
reckon.” 

‘“‘But the prehensile tail is useful,” answered the 
Captain. | 

“It would be very inconvenient,” said Mr. Stam- 
mers. 

**] don’t think so,” said the Captain. “It would be 
like a third hand. Suppose a man had one, he could 
walk down the street on a rainy day with a bundle in 
each hand, and hold his umbrella with his tail! 
Conceive how handy it would be in managing a boat! 
A man could row with his hands and move the tiller 
with his tail. Suppose you were playing the piano 
or the organ. Play away with your hands, and without 
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stopping use the tail to turn the music. Discontinued 
for want of use! Why, the prehensile tail would be 
one of the most valuable acquisitions mankind could 
make.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE CAMPAIGN—-THE DJINN IN POLITICS—PARADING. 
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cers were to be elected. The Republican candidate for 
sheriff was Morgan, the man who kept the store; and 
the Democrats had nominated a Doctor Whitney, a 
popular physician, who lived in Crampton. ‘There was a 
third ticket in the field, nominated by the Greenbackers, 
but these were only a small faction, and it was admitted 
that their candidate, Mr. Apple, had no chance of 
SUCCESS. 

The chairman of the Republican Executive Com- 
mittee was Captain Chadwick, and he had charge of the 
conduct of the campaign for his party. Colonel Shivers 
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— 


was the chairman of the Democratic Executive Com- 
mittee. 

When Chadwick obtained possession of the lamp, 
he made up his mind that if the Djinn was available 
he would give him political work enough to keep him 
busy. Retiring to his office, and locking the door, 
Chadwick rubbed the lamp, and instantly the Djinn ap- 
peared. 

Chadwick surveyed him for 2 moment with calm 
curiosity, and then he said— 

“Oh, then youre Mrs. Shelmire’s Djinn, are 
you?” 

“T am the slave of the lamp.” 

“Exactly ; just so. Have you any particular name? 
What do your friends call you ?” 

“T have no name that you can know.” 

“No name, hey? Well, I am a practical sort of a 
man, and not much used to dealing with such folks as 
you, and I think I would find it more convenient for 
you to have some familiar designation while you are 
with me. Suppose we call you Henry ?” 

“You have a right to do as you wish.” 

“Well, then, Henry, to come down to business: I 
suppose you’ve had no great amount of experience in 
politics ?” 

“ None.” 

“TI thought not. I am going to give you some. I 
think you will find it interesting. I’ll tell you what I 
want you to do first. I want you to fetch me ten 
thousand placards, about three feet square, with the 
following words printed on them, in large letters :— 
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‘FOR SHERIFF, 
JOHN H. MORGAN, 
SUBJECT TO REPUBLICAN RULES. 


See that you are registered, Vote early, and look out for 
Ballot-box Stuffers! 


ETERNAL VIGILANCE IS THE PRICE OF LIBERTY,’ 


Do you understand ?” 

“ But—” interposed the Djinn. 

“T want them right away. Have them printed on 
yellow paper, and bring them to me. I'll show you how 
we're going to save the country !” 

But,” said the Djinn, “I never performed such a 
task. Iam not sure thatI can getthem. I—” 

‘Makes no difference; go and try. You'll never 
learn younger. When you get them, I shall want you to 
paste them on to every board-fence, every barn, shanty, 
tree, and bridge in the county. Then come back to me, 
and I'll give you an order for five thousand campaign 
torches and uniforms. Did you ever participate in a 
torchlight procession ?” 

& No,” , 

“TI didn’t s‘pose you had. IT’ll put you in the line 
when we have one. Maybe I’ll appoint you to carry the 
American flag or to beat the bass drum, Which would 
you prefer ?” 

“ Neither.” 

** Anyhow, you'll have to fall in and swell the parade. 
I'll want twenty thousand tickets printed, too ; and some 
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money with which to pay speakers; and about forty 
transparencies with candles in them; and a lot of fire- 
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or 3 
works to let off while the procession is moving; and a 
whole lot of other things, to help get up the enthusiasni. 
(‘ll give you orders about them.” 
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The Djinn groaned. 

‘J understand you can make yourself invisible, and 
go anywhere you please?” 

“TI can.” 

“Well, I want you to attend all the meetings of the 
Democratic Executive Committee unseen, and to come 
and tell me what they are up to; and on the night of the 
election I shall put you at work flying around the country 
collecting the returns. You are going to be very useful. 
None of that Oriental foolishness about here. We're a 
people who mean business all the time.” 

“Itis hard,” said the Djinn, looking as if he felt 
depressed. 

“What’s hard ?” 

“To be forced to do such work.” 

‘“‘T don’t see anything hard about it. You ought to be 
glad of a chance to help along a good cause. Thisisa 
great country ; we are trying to save it. It’s the luckiest 
thing in the world you fell into my hands. If Colonel 
Shivers had got hold of you, you’d have had to help ruin 
it. It’s a magnificent opportunity !—magnificent! How 
soon can you get those posters for me?” 

“In a few hours, perhaps.” 

* “ANl right; have them here in the morning, the first 
thing. You can go now.” 

The Djinn vanished. 

** Mighty queer !” exclaimed Chadwick, looking at the 
place on the carpet where the Djinn had stood a moment 
before. “ Really extraordinary! I wonder where that 
chap went to? Beats anything I’ve struck yet. T’ll 
astonish these fellows when I get to running the campaign. 
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It’s a little irregular, I know,” he said, meditatively, 
“drafting this creature into the service, but when the 


Uncle Ephr’im’s refreshments. 


country’s at stake any means are legitimate. I'll keep 
this thing dark, though, even from the committee.” 
The campaign began with a grand boom upon the 
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part of the Republicans. The whole county was pla- 
carded in a surprising manner. Clubs were formed, mass 
meetings were held, and the enthusiasm was much inten- 
sified in consequence of a collision between two parading 
clubs, which resulted in the maiming of eleven Democrats 
‘and sixteen Republicans, who, after the contest, were 
picked up and carried home for repairs. 

The preparations made by the Djinn for the torchlight 
procession were completely satisfactory to Captain Chad- 
wick ; and the procession was pronounced “a magnificent 
success.” Five thousand men were in line, every man 
with a lighted torch, excepting the marshals, who pranced 
about upon fiery steeds, and the bandsmen, who thumped 
their drums, and clashed their cymbals, and tooted their 
horns with patriotic energy. 

Uncle Ephr’im accompanied the Morgan Club of 
Crampton, carrying a bucket of water and a tin cup, for 
the refreshments of men made tired and hoarse and 
thirsty by much shouting. Several of the clubs were 
composed entirely of negroes, and more than once, as 
the procession moved through the town or along the 
turnpike, some envious Democrat threw a brickbat into 
the ranks and was immediately pursued, and, if caught, 
well pounded. | 

The men cheered for Morgan, and for the whole 
ticket, until some of them were no longer able to speak 
above a whisper ; some carried Roman candles, and red . 
lights and blue lights, which they fired at intervals, and 
some halted now and then to touch off sky-rockets, which 
flew aloft, gashing the blackened sky with fiery splendour, 
and then burst into red and green and golden stars, which 
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fame showering down through the air. Republican 
observers estimated that there were about twenty thousand 
men in line. Democratic spectators conjectured that 
there were not more than fifteen hundred; and some 
Democrats were heard asserting that about two-thirds 
of the paraders were boys who could not vote. 

The Republicans, however, appeared to be perfectly 
satisfied with the demonstration, freely expressing the 
belief that it assured them of victory; and it was 
observed that while the Democrats affected to regard 
it with contempt, they looked as if they felt anxious, 
It was well known that Colonel Shivers’s committee 
went into secret session that very night for the purpose of 
arranging to have a Democratic procession which would 
‘siake the Republican parade seem small by comparison, 

When the parade had been dismissed, the torches 
extinguished, and the drums and trumpets silenced, 
Grand Marshal Chadwick went home with the intention 
of going to bed. Before retiring, he concluded to ascer- 
tain from the Djinn what the Democratic Executive 
Committee had done at their meeting. He took up the 
lamp and rubbed it. The Djinn did not come. Mr, 
Chadwick rubbed the lamp again. The Djinn appeared, 

The Djinn looked as if he was.weary. His face 
was smirched with lamp-black and perspiration, and he 
smelled of coal oil. As soon as he showed himself in 
the room, he sank into a chair, and in a husky voice, 
scarce above a whisper, asked Mr. Chadwick if he 
would please excuse him for taking a scat. 

“What’s the matter with you?” asked Mr. Chad- 
wick, “You look as if you didn’t feel well.” 
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“‘ ve been parading,” exclaimed the Djinn. “Went 
clear over the entire route with the Morgan Club! I had 
no idea it was so interesting.” 

“*] knew you'd like it, when once you got at it,” said 
Chadwick, smiling. “ Did you carry a torch?” 

“I carried ¢wo, and set off seven sky-rockets: I’m 
so hoarse, cheeting for Morgan and the whole ticket, 
that I can hardly speak.” 

‘‘Did your appearance in the ranks of the club excite 
remark ?” 

“No. They took me foranegro. I had two bricks 
and an oyster shell thrown at me by Democrats, but I 
got through with only one hand-to-hand fight.” 

“You had a fight, then?” 

“Yes, one; and I beat. I am going to turn out again 
the next time.” 

“Tl tell you what,” said Mr. Chadwick, warmly, “you 
are doing firstrate. I never thought you had it in you. 
You keep on, and after a while you'll get your enthusiasm 
excited, and you can be really serviceable in helping to 
save the country. You obeyed my orders nicely. Every- 
thing was just the way I wanted it, excepting one thing. 
You ought to have showed me those placards before you 
posted them. You got one sentence wrong. Instead of 
printing ‘ Eternal vigilance is the price of Liberty,’ you 
printed it ‘Eternal negligence is the price of Liberty,’ 
That, you know, won’t do.” 

“JT will have it ccrrected right off,” said the 
Djinn. : 

“It was very excusable, considering you are a stranger. 
Brit what I wanted to see you about was to get you to find 
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out what the Democratic Executive Committee did this 
evening.” 

“T wasn’t there,” said the Djinn. “Parading, you 
know.” | ; 

“Well, maybe you can get hold of ihe: secretary’s 
minute book in the morning, and ascertain what was 
done?” 

‘TT will do so,” said the Djinn. 

“ That is all,” said Chadwick. ‘‘ You can go now.” 

“ Hurrah for Morgan!” exclaimed the Djinn hoarsely, 
waving his hand above his head. Then he vanished. 

“ That fellow is all right,” said Chadwick. “I knew 
he would warm up when he once got into it. I'll send 
him round on election day to drum up voters.’ 

Then Mr. Chadwick went to bed. 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE LAMP AGAIN—LOVE-MAKING—A QUARREL— 
REVENGE! 


i( R. CHADWICK was not so deeply engaged 
in campaign work that he could spare no 
time for a matter more tender and impor- 
SS) tant. He had long felt drawn toward 

AN Hannah Shelmire, and the more he 
ee? visited her mother’s house, and enjoyed her 
2 society, the more strongly did he feel that his 
life, with her as a companion, would be rounder, happier, 
and better. Mr. Chadwick was getting on in life. He 
was quite forty years of age, and unless he intended to 
abandon all notion of marrying, it was time for him to 
choose a wife. 

He walked around to Mrs. Shelmire’s house one 
evening, shortly after that upon which the procession was 
made, feeling that it Would perhaps be better to make 
some movement toward ascertaining the nature of 
Hannah’s sentiments for him. Mr. Chadwick had little 
doubt that she esteemed him highly. She had supplicd 
many indications that he was a great favourite. 

He found her, as was usual in the early evening, upon 
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the porch. She sat in the splint rocking-chair, swaying 
gently to and fro. As Chadwick came through the gate 
she rose to greet him, and when he had come up on the 
porch, she offered him another rocking-chair, in which 
he seated himself, face to face with her. 

“Maw,” said Hannah, “is in the sitting-room, lying 
upon the sofa. She is not feeling well.” 

“ Not seriously indisposed, I hope?” said Chadwick. 

“Oh, no! a headache, I believe. Maw has not been 
quite herself, lately. .I think she has had almost too 
much excitement.” 

“What has excited her?” 

“That horrid lamp was the cause of it all. I am so 
grateful to you for taking it away! I hope you will never 
bring it back—never, never, never ! ” : 

‘IT promised your mother I would.” 

“But you mustn’t do it. I absolve you from the 
promise. P/case keep possession of it, for my sake! 
I will thank you so much. Maw seems to have her 
mind running on it all the time. She has been reading 
the ‘Arabian Nights,’ and the book has filled her head 
with the strangest fancies. What do you think she 
actually proposes we shall do, when she gets the lamp 
back again ?” 

“T can’t imagine.” 

“She says she will compel that dreadful Djinn to 
bring her a magical carpet, and that she and I will sit on 
it and go to California and Europe, and perhaps around 
the world. Did you ever hear of such a thinz?” 

“Won't do, of course, for two unprotected women to 
go travelling in that way.” 
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‘And she says she is tired of this house. She is 
going to make the Djinn build her a palace, like Alad- 
din’s, with gold and silver pillars, and cornices, and 
fountains, and everything splendid. Just think how such 
a building as that would look in a town like Cramp. 
ton !” 

“ Would excite remark, of course.” 

People would think we were insane. And Mawsays 
she will have all the table service, and the wash basins, 
and everything of solid gold, and that I shall have 
bushels and bushels of diamonds, and the most gorgeous 
silks and satins in the world. What on earth could I do 
with a bushel of diamonds? I should be afraid to sleep 
in the house.” 

“‘You’d have to have a good watch-dog and a gun, 
that’s certain.” 

“And maw declares she is determined to satisfy her 
curiosity about some things she has always longed to 
know. She says, for example, that she intends to compel 
the Djinn to take her to the North Pole! Imagine such 
a person as Mawat the North Pole! Perfectly ridicu- 
lous, isn’t it?” 

“It is impossible to imagine her in such a place.” 

** But maw also insists that she w7z// know what the 
bottom of the ocean is like, and what kind of a bug it is 
that eats up the telegraph cables. I tried to persuade 
her to abandon the design. Butno! She says she has 
made up her mind, and it is the very first thing she will 
do when she gets the lamp back. Promise me you will 
not return it! Maw’s health is not in a condition to fit ” 
her for submarine exploration, is it?” 
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“T assuredly would not advise that kind of work if 
I were her physician.” 

“But she is very persistent. She declares she will 
go. And voleanoes, too. Maw says she is consumed 
with a desire to descend into a volcano to see where the 
fire comes from. I told her how dangerous it is; but 
she will not believe me. If she goes I know there will 
be an eruption, and she will be thrown out covered with 
lava, and burned to death; and then what will become 
of me?” 

Hannah began to cry ; and Captain Chadwick, witha 
look of intense sympathy upon his face, moved his chair 
several inches closer to hers. 

“Don’t cry,” he said, in a soothing tone. “ There 
now! I wouldn’t cry about it! You can depend onme 
to take ,1re of the lamp. Don’t fret about your mother. 
If the worst came to the worst, I would protect you and 
care for you.” 

“But you could never be likea r:other to me,” sobbed 
Hannah. 

‘“‘ Not a mother, perhaps,” said Mr. Chadwick; “ but 
then, you know, there are other relationships—ncar and 
dear ones, too, which—well—which possibly you might 
like just as well.” 

“TI don’t exactly understand you.” 

“Why, you see,” said Mr. Chadwick, bringing his 
chair a little closer, and leaning over so that his face was 
very near to that of the young lady, “I have known you 
and observed you for a long time, and I have about made 
up my mind that you are the most splendid woman on 
the planet.” 
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“Oh, Mr. Chadwick,” she said, “ you are making fun 
of me.” 

‘TI would rather die than make fun of you. I am in 
the most serious earnest. Hannah dear,” he said, taking 
her hand, “I love you with all my heart and soul, and 
I want you to be my wife! Say that you will” 

“ J]—I—I don’t know! I don’t know what to say. It 
is so unexpected, so—”’ 

‘* Say yes, and you will make me the happiest man i 
the whole world.” 

“Yes,” said Hannah. 

Mr. Chadwick lifted her by her hands until aha stood 
upon her feet, and then he nestled her head upon his 
bosom, kissing her beautiful hair a dozen times. 

“Oh, Mr. Chad—James! I mean,” she softly mur- 
mured. 

“ That’s right ! Call me James! Ob, how-I love you! 
You have made me so glad! Do you know I am 
almost as much surprised as you are. I hadn’t intended 
to propose to you to-night. But you seemed so miserable 
I couldn’t bear it. I wanted you to feel that you could 
count on me to help and comfort you.” 

“You are so kind! But I wonder what maw will 
say?” | 

“She'll give her consent. I know she will. I'll 
arrange all that.” 

“And you won't let her have the lamp, will you?” 

“J don’t think I will, Being a member of the family, 
you know, I will have the right to exercise a little 
authority. I think I will refuse to give it up.” 

Just as Mr. Chadwick was about to kiss her again, 
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the front gate slammed, and Mr. Magill came walkin? up 
- toward the porch. The lovers hastily separated and 
resumed their Seats. | 

Mr. Magill looked rather chagrined when he found 
Captain Chadwick sitting with Hannah; but he greeted 
both with politeness, and taking a chair began to make 
himself agreeable. 

He sat there a long, long time, apparently waiting for 
Mr. Chadwick to go; but Mr. Chadwick made no miove- 
ment of that kind. At last Mrs. Shelmire’s voice was 
heard, calling Hannah, and then Chadwick, rising, Sdid: 

“IT guess we shall have to go. You know, Magill, 
Mrs. Shelmire is ill. Shall we say good-night ?” 

Rather ruefully Mr. Magill admitted that that would 
probably be the best thing to do; and so they both with- 
drew. Chadwick deeply regretting that he could not 
have lingered to take a tenderer farewell. 

When Mr. Chadwick paused in front of his dwelling, 
and began to feel in his pocket for his latch-key, Mr. 
Magill stopped with him and said: 

“Mr. Chadwick, I wish I could have a few moments’ 
conversation with you. I want to ask your advice about 
something ?” 

“Come right in,” said Chadwick. ‘ Walk into the 
library and smoke a cigar while you talk.” 

“What I wanted to see you about,” said Mr. Magill, 
when the two men were comfortably seated in the library, 
each with a cigar, “was this: I’ve about made up my 
mind to marry !” 

“‘ Indeed !” 

“Yes, sir! the fact is I want to settle down. I’m tired 
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ef knocking about, a lonely bachelor, with no domestic 
ties, and nobody with whom I can be confidential. I 
think I shall take a wife.” 

It is expensive.” 

“I know, I have considered that. I’m not going to 
matry right on the spot, But I could engage myself, 
and then wait a little until my practice enlarges. You 
are aware that I have a case? Going to be tried at the 
néxt session of the court?” 

“No?” 

© Yes, sir, it’s a fact. And that will do for a start, 
you know.” 

“Ts it an important case ?” 

“Oh; well, not so very important; not any gigantic 
fee, or much of a chance for glory; but stilla case. You 
know Mrs Bullet’s cow ?” 

* Can’t say that I do.” 

Well, anyhow, Mrs. Bullet’s cow broke down Mrs. 
Riddle’s fence, and got into the cabbage patch, and ate 
four dozen of Mrs. Riddle’s cabbages. I am rétained by 
Mrs. Riddle to prosecute Mrs. Bullet for the datnages 
done by the aforesaid cow. I’m going to make the jury 
shed tears over those cabbages. I have written out my 
speech and committed it to memory. It’s a rusher for 
eloquence. Do you care to hear the peroration ?” 

“J won't trouble you this evening, I believe.” 

“Yve worked in some of my philosophical opinions. 
That kind of thing impresses the ordinary juryman. It 
looks learned. You are aware, of course, that I have 
changed my views somewhat ?” 

“No; I hadn’t heard about it?” 
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“I did, for awhile, rather tie up to Pythagoras and 
the transmigration of souls ; but I have dropped that and 
gone over to Confucius. Confucius satisfies me more 
than Pythagoras and the rest; he meets me at several 
points. In fact, Confucius about fills the bill, and I am 
going to follow him. But that’s neither here nor there. 
Let’s get back to the point. Would you advise me to 
marry ? 9 

‘“‘ Well, really, I hardly know. Are you much in love 
with the young lady?” 

“Desperately. Look here, Captain, I have a theory 
about that. My idea is that certain people were made 
for each other. That there is for every man exactly one 
woman who will suit him perfectly. Unhappy marriages 
are those which are made in defiance of this arrangement 
of Nature’s, But between the two persons who were 
intended for each other, there is an affinity which makes 
itself felt with perfect clearness when they meet. That — 
affinity exists in this case !” 

“The young lady admits it, does she ?” 

“Well, I don’t know that I can say she exactly admits 
it, but, of course, she wz// admit it. No girl’s going to 
fight against the inevitable in that kind of a way.” 

“You haven’t asked her then?” 

“ Not plump and plain, in so many words, but I have 
intimated to her what my feelings are. A woman doesn’t 
have to wait for a man to speak, to understand that he 
loves her.” 

“Then you know that she loves you ?” | 

“TI know it pretty distinctly ; as well as I can without 
hearing her say so.” 
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“Why don’t you ask her plainly how she feels ?” 

“I’m going to. That’s what I wanted to see you about. 
I thought maybe it might make things safer if you’d 
promise to use your influence to get the old lady’s consent 
to the match ; and I was goingtoask you to do it for me.’ 

“Theold lady! What old lady?” 

“Her mother, of course. Mrs. Shelmire.” 

“What!” 

‘Mrs. Shelmire. You knew, of course, it was Hannah 
I was talking about. No? I thought you’d observed my 
attentions in that quarter?” 

“They escaped me, somehow,” said Mr. Chadwick, 
recovering from his astonishment. 

“Yes, sir, I’ve been going there to see her for years. 
The feeling between us has grown up slowly and solidly. 
Irresistible attraction, you know! And seeing you around 
there a good deal, tending to Mrs. Shelmire’s affairs, I 
believed that a word from you to the old lady might help 
to reconcile her to the match.” 

Mr. Chadwick was a kind-hearted man. He felt no 
impulse to kick Magill. He was rather induced to pity 
him a little bit. 

“Young man,” he said kindly but firmly ; “my advice 
to you, as a friend, is to give this thing up. Let it drop 
right here. You misunderstand the case.” 

“ What do you mean ?” demanded Magill, fiercely, his 
face flushing. | 

“Why, in the first place I think you have misinter- 
preted Miss Shelmire’s sentiments; and in the next place, 
one cow case is hardly enough for alawyer to get married 
on, now is it?” 
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“How do you know anything about Miss Shelmire’s 
sentiments respecting me ?” asked Magill. 

‘Oh, you see, I’m quite intimate with the family, and 
I’m sure about it. You’d better switch off after some 
other girl. You’ve missed it on that affinity business 
beyond a doubt. I’d look around and try to adjust it ir 
another direction.” 

“T didn’t ask your advice about that,” said Magill, 


**] didn’t ask your advice.” 


angrily, “and I don’t thank you for it. I understand my 
own business. You have no right to speak for Miss 
Shelmire.” 

* You're sure of that?” 

*“ Yes, sir, sure of it!” 

“ Well, now, there you’re off the track again. I save 
4 right to spéak for her!” 

“I dispute it !” 
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“Try to be calm, now. You needn’t trouble yourself 
to dispute it, for Miss Shelmire has promised to be my 
wife.” 

“Yours!” exclaimed Magill, leaping from his chair. 
“Not yours? You are not engaged to her? It isn't 
possible!” 

“Oh yes, it is though. It is a solid and incontestible 
fact.” 

“Why, I thought you were going to marry her mother! 
That’s the reason I spoke to you.” 

“ Thought I’d meke a good father-in-law for you, did 
you? No,I neverhad any such idea.” 

“It’s an outrage; nothing less than an outrage, for 
you to use your opportunities to get that young lady’s 
affections away from me, for I know she used to love me. 
I’ll hold you responsible for it too,” said Magill, taking 
his hat, and moving towards the door. 

“ We will not discuss the matter,” said Mr. Chadwick. 
“Good evening !” 

“You'll hear from me again!” shouted Magill as he 
slammed the door and disappeared. 

Mr. Chadwick laughed a quiet laugh, as he turned out 
the light arid went upstairs to his room. 

Those who visited, next day, the drug store in which 
Mr. Stammers was employed, might have seen him leaning 
over the counter, in earnest conversation with Uncle 
Ephrim. Mr. Stammers was making inquiry respecting 
thé fate of certain notes and offcrinys of affection borne 
to Miss Shelmire, from him, by the old negro. 

“You handed her the note that I gave you on 
Thursday?” asked Mr. Stammers. 
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“Yes, Mars Wash,” answered Ephrim, “an’ I guv 
her de one I toted roun’ for you on Chewsd’y, an’ de one 
dat you handed de ole man on We’nsd’y. De little Missy 
she done got de hull lot ob ’em. Dat’s jes’ ’s sho’s 
you’s bawn !” 

“Did she read ies: Uncle Eph? or didn’t you 
notice ?” 
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“T tuk no p’tickler notice, Mars Wash, ef she read 
’em or not; "pears to dish yer ole man dat I seed little 
Missy kinner fling dem dere ’pistles down on de flo’, but 
den I haint certain ’bout dat; no, I don’t feel noways 
certain ’bout dat.” 

Uncle Ephr’im perhaps felt some anxiety that his 
rather profitable function as Love’s Messenger should not 
come suddenly to an end. 

“You gave her the liquorice-root, did you?” inquired 
Mr. Stammers. 
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“Yes, Mars Wash; I gave her dat too.” 
_ “Did she smile when you presented it?” 

“Well, not ezackly smile, Mars Wash; little Missy 
didden smile right out, didden bus’ out a-laughin’. She 
jes’ look kinner solemn like, an’ den she pars it ober to 
de ole man, and say: ‘Luk yer, Uncle Eph, you kin hev 
dish yer fur yer pickaninnies.’ Dem’s de very words 
little Missy sez.” 

“ Gave it to you, did she?” 

* Dat’s so ; dat’s jes what she did.” 

** She didn’t give you the gum-drops, too?” 

‘** No; dem she didden han’ me, dem she tuk an’ put in 
her pocket; but I see Sarah Jane, Miss Emmy’s yaller gal, 
chawin’ on sumpfin’ ’ruther all de nex’ day, an’ I 
s’picioned from de look ob it dat it were dem werry same 
gum-drops. I ’spec’ little Missy she dun guv ’em to dat 
dere mis’able yaller gal.” 

‘And how about the box of cough-lozenges ?” 

“Why, bress you, honey, when she got dem, why 


den she ad laugh! I dunno's I eber seed dat chile go 
on a-laughin’ an’ a-laughin’ as she did when she undone 


dat box. ’Peared to me dat she’d never get done a-haw- 
hawin’.” 

** Seemed pleased, did she?” 

** Yes, indeedy ; an’ when she stop a smilin’, she han’ 
dem loze’ges right ober to her maw, an’ she say to her, 
‘Dem ’1l do ’’gains’ yer as’ma comes on agin!’ An’ de 
bun’le ob tickets for soda water dat you sent her, dem 
she guv de nex’ day to Cap’n Chadwick, an’ he put ’em 
in his pocket.” 

“What! Gave them to him to keep and use?” 
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“ Dat’s what I’magine. De Cap’n, he laugh an’ say 
he’d drink her helf wid ’em.” | 

Mr. Stammers looked as if he were in pain. He 
remained silent a moment reflecting, and then he 
said ; 

“Well, that’s all right, Uncle Eph, I won’t want you 
to-day. I was going to send up a bottle of cologne, but 
I guess I will call to-night and leave it myself.” 

And then, as Uncle Ephr’im still waited and looked 
as if something usual had been forgotten, Mr. Stam- 
mers slipped a quarter of a dollar in his hand, and the 
old man bowed and shuffled out of the front door. 

Mr. Stammers felt as if it would be necessary to 
bring matters with Miss Shelmire to a climax at once. 
It was evident from the manner in which she had 
received his gifts, that there was grave uncertainty about 
her feelings for him; and he felt that it would be better: 
to know the worst at once. Suspense was torture. He 
would learn his fate that very night. 

When he called at Shelmire’s in the early evening, he 
found Mrs. Shelmire sitting out upon the porch alone. 
She received him politely, but with a manner which he 
thought was singularly devoid of enthusiasm. 

‘Miss Hannah, I suppose, is not at home,” remarked 
Mr. Stammers, after some preliminary conversation. 

“She has gone out driving.” 

“With whom?” thought Mr. Stammers, as a pang of 
jealousy shot through his mind. 

‘Mr. Chadwick called with his carriage, and as it 
was a pleasant evening she thought she would like to go, 
said Mrs. Shelmire. 
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“Tam very sorry. I desired to sce her particularly 
to-night,” said Mr. Stammers. 

“If you will leave your message with me, I will deliver 
it when she returns.” 

“Well, you see, Mrs. Shelmire, I—I—the fact is, itisa 
kind ofa thing that a second person—well, I don’t know, as 
you're her mother and will have to hear about it anyhow, 
perhaps there would be no harm in—Mrs. Shelmire, have 
you any idea of the state of Miss Hannah’sfeelings for me?” 

“ Not the least in the world ?” 

» “Ah! Well, I hoped maybe you had ; for, to tell you 
the truth, what I came for this evening was to explain my 
feelings for her.” 

“What ave your feelings for her?” inquired Mrs. 
Shelmire, in a somewhat icy tone. 

“Why, you see, I have for a long time cherished a 
sincere affection for her, and I had hopes that she would 
perhaps find that she could return it.” 

“My opinion,” said Mrs. Shelmire, “is that such a 
thing is impossible.” 

“ Not impossible, I hope?” 

“TI think so.” 

“But you are not certain, of course? Probably she has 
not expressed herself freely to you. Even a mothcr some- 
times is not taken into a young lady’s confidence in such 
matters, and—” 

“* My information,” said Mrs. Shelmire, “is exact and 
accurate. If you propose to her, you will subject your- 
self to the mortification of a refusal.” 

“It is very distressing to hear you say that, Mrs 
Shelmire,” said Mr. Stammers, sadly. 
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‘I am sorry, I am sure, that you have deceived your- 
self. But I will say to you frankly, that even if Hannah 
had been favourably inclined to you, I should never have 
given my consent.” 

“You don’t dislike me, I a a 

‘Oh, no; but I have plans for my daughter’s future, 
which would be interfered with by such an alliance. 
Hannah Shcelmire will have untold wealth at her com- 
mand, and it is my intention that she shall assist me in 
using it, and other instrumentalities which are in our 
hands, for certain purposes in which you could not bea 
participant.” 

“Tt would give me the greatest kind of pleasure to 
help you if you would let me,” said Mr. Stammers. 

“It would be impossible,” replied Mrs. Shelmire; 
‘and, besides, we are to have the assistance of Captain 
Chadwick, who understands the matter perfectly.” 

“Ts it anything in which chemicals will be used ; or 
a knowledge of drugs would be useful? Because, then, 
perhaps, I might—” 

“It has no connection with such things whatever,” 
answered Mrs. Shelmire. “Perhaps, though, you can give 
me some information. Do you know if it is cold or hot 
at the South Pole?” 

“Cold, I believe,” said Mr. Stammers. 

“ I feared so,” said Mrs. Shelmire, meditatively; “we 
micht as well try the North Pole, then.” 

“Try the North Pole for what?” inquired Mr. 
Stammers. . 

“ Nothing in particular,” said Mrs. Shelmire. 

“JT wouldn’t want to go there unless I had some- 
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thing very particular to go for,” remarked Mr. Stam- 
mers. 

“Do you know, Mr. Stammers, which is the most 
active volcano in the world?” inquired Mrs. Shelmire. 

“Some say Vesuvius, and some say Cotopaxi; but I 
don’t know for certain; in point of fact, I never took 
much interest in volcanoes.” 

“T think they are zz¢ensely interesting,” said Mrs. 
Shelmire, “and I am eager to know what is inside of 
them.” | 

“Fire, I guess,” remarked Mr. Stammers. 

“ Certainly ; of course,” said Mrs. Shelmire; “but I 
desire to ascertain what it is that makes the fire; and I 
am determined that I will ascertain.” 

““ Why, madam, that will be impossible?” said Mr. 
Stammers. 

“For you it would be, but not necessarily for me. 
I have peculiar means at my command.” 

The mind of Mr. Stammers at once recurred to the 
remarks of Miss Hannah about Aladdin’s lamp, and to 
the mysterious matters alluded to by Uncle Ephrim. 

He thought he would make a bold venture. 

“So you still have the lamp, Mrs. Shelmire, have 
you?” 

Mrs. Shelmire for a moment was so embarrassed that 
she could hardly speak. Then she managed to say, 
“Why, who on earth told you?” 

“I am not at liberty to tell who it was, but you can 
depend upon my keeping it a secret if you wish.” 

‘“*T was very imprudent,” said Mrs. Shelmire, “ but I . 
rely upon your honour not to reveal the secret.” 
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“TI shan’t tell anybody, but I should feel a great deal 
better about it if Miss Hannah and I were upon affec- 
tionate terms.” 

“That, as I have said, is quite impossible; she is 
engaged to Captain Chadwick.” 

“ Engaged to Chadwick ! to Captain Chadwick! You 
don’t mean to say that? Why, that is the most painful 
thing I ever heard of.” 

“It is nevertheless true; they have been engaged for 
more than a week.” 

“And of course that is the reason that he is going to 
help you ?” 

Mr. Stammers reflected, with mingled pleasuw and 
bitterness, upon the probability that Chadwick would 
either be frozen up at the Pole or burnt to a cinder in the 
volcano. 

“T think, then, I will bid you good evening,” said he; 
“and I will be very much obliged if you will say nothing 
to Miss Hannah or to Chadwick about my errand here.” 

As Mr. Stammers walked away, his thoughts turned, 
not unnaturally, to revenge upon Chadwick, whom he 
now hated with a fierce hatred. As he was nearing his 
home, he found his friend Magill waiting for him, Yield- 
ing to an impulse born of his intense feelings, Mr. 
Stammers unbosomed himself. 

“You don’t mean to say that you were in love with 
that girl too!” exclaimed Mr. Magill, when Mr. Stam- 
mers had got well into his narrative. 

“IT can’t imagine what you mean by the word ‘too,’” 
said Stammers; “but I was in love with her, that’s 
certain.” | 


ow 
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“So was I, you know,” said Mr. Magill. 

“No! were you, though? Did she throw you over?” 

“ Well, to tell you the truth, I didn’t have a chance to 
propose. Chadwick told me that she was engaged to 
him.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Stammers, “I am not very sorry 
for you ; but I am sorry for myself. I would like mighty 
well to punch Chadwick’s head.” 

“So would I. Suppose we do it?” 

“Maybe we might do something better than that,” 
said Mr. Stammers ; “you remember that queer thing 
about Aladdin’s lamp? Well, do you know, there is 
something in that. Mrs. Shelmire as good as told me so 
herself.” 

“T can hardly believe it; but you say that the old 
lady told you she had the lamp?” 

“Just as good as told me. I know for certain that 
she has it, unless she has passed it over to Chadwick, 
and I havea notion that we can get even with him in 
that direction. At any rate, we can stir the thing up, 
and get the report around that he is a spiritualist ; that 
will ruin him politically.” 

“That’s a mighty good idea,” said Magill. “We 
will begin to-morrow. Who has the lamp, did you say? 
The old lady or Chadwick ?” 

“Ym not certain, but we can easily find out. I'll 
sound Uncle Ephr’im.” 
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action. Being pressed to consent, and having a consider- 
able bribe offered to him, he promised to give the matter 
consideration. Thereupon he went directly to Captain 
Chadwick, and told him what the young men had 
proposed. The Captain rewarded the old negro for his 
faithfulness, and then dismissing him, summoned the 
Djinn, 

“Henry,” said Chadwick, “do you know a couple of 
fellows named Magill and Stammers?” 

** Democrats, are they ?” 

“T guess so. Anyhow, I want you to get acquainted 
with them, just as any ordinary human being would; 
and after you have plagued them for awhile on the sly, 
give them both a ducking in the creek. Do you under- 
stand ?” 

“ They’re not for Morgan and the whole ticket, you 
say?” 

“JT think not. Anyhow, you can worry them a little 
on general principles.” 

*T don’t know,” said the Djinn reflectively. ‘I 
s’pose I can. But the campaign is so active that I am 
pushed for time. There’s the mass meeting at Brown’s 
Cross Roads to-night, you know ; and to-morrow morning 
I have to distribute the circulars which show up 
Whitney’s record, and damage his character; and in the 
evening the club is going to parade over to Hare’s 
Corner; and the next night we have the grand 
rally.” | 

“Do the best you can,” said Chadwick, “and report 
to me in a week or so.” 

“1 will,” replied the Djinn. “Anything else? I’m 
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busy now at the club-room, filling the torches with oil, 
and trimming up the wicks.” 

“That’s all, You can go.” 

The Djinn vanished. 

“Extraordinary,” observed Mr. Chadwick, “the en- 
thusiasm of that fellow. He is one of the most ardent 
Republicans in the county.” 

The Djinn kept his promise. He was introduced to 
Mr. Magill as a rich Cuban, come to Maryland to buy an 
estate and establish a home; and Mr. Magill introduced 
him to Mr. Stammers. As the Djinn had an abundance 
of money, and was very free in spending it, the young 
men were not disinclined to help him to enjoy him- 
self. 

They took him to a yacht race down in the bay, and 
he came home protesting that he had had a splendid 
time. They invited him to a picnic over at Cherrystone 
Beach; and on the steamboat, going and coming, he 
danced six quadrilles and four waltzes with some of the 
young ladies, and did more than any other person present 
to make the time pass pleasantly at the Beach. As he 
left Mr. Magill that evening at the door of the latter’s 
house, he said to him: 

“Do you know, I actually never had any idea that 
there was so much really good fun in the world? I never 
had so much enjoyment in my life!” 

“T’m glad to hear you say so. We'll have plenty more 
of the same kind. There is something going on con- 
tinually about here.” 

The following week the Djinn went out after Spanish 
mackerel with a fishing party, and to a coloured people’s 
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camp-meeting up in the woods. Mr. Magill helped him 
to join the Odd Fellows, the Knights of Pythias, the 
Patriotic Order of the Sons of America, and four other 
secret societies, and put the Djinn into possession of eight 
passwords, fifteen grips, eleven counter-signals, and three 
grand hailing signs. The Djinn began to be one of the 
most popular men in the town. Captain Chadwick ob- 
served his progress without any doubt that he was pre- 
paring to obey his orders respecting Magill and 
Stammers. The Captain, however,, was somewhat 
troubled to perceive that the Djinn had relaxed his 
efforts to some extent, in behalf of the Republican 
ticket ; but Chadwick knew that he could be called upon 
later to do double work as a compensation. 

The neglect of the Djinn in this respect, became, how- 
ever, so marked after a time, that Chadwick grew rather 
uneasy: So, one evening, he took down the lamp and 
rubbed it to summon the Djinn for the purpose of giving 
him some instructions. 

The Djinn did not appear. 

Then Chadwick rubbed the lamp again; but still the 
Djinn failed to come. After waiting for a few moments, 
the Captain gave a number of vigorous rubs, but with- 
out producing any result. 

“Very queer,” he said to himself. “I never knew 
that to happen before. I wonder where that rascal is?” 

Chadwick rubbed the lamp until one spot on the 
copper surface fairly glistened. Still the Djinn did not 
come. Chadwick put the lamp upon the table in dis- 
gust, and was about to go out of the room, when he saw 
the Djinn entering the door. Chadwick was angry. 
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“Why didn’t you come sooner? What’s the matter 
with you ?” he demandcc. 
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The Djinn takes it easy. 


“Oh, nothing!” responded the Djinn, dropping intoa 
chair, in a careless attitude, and presently placing one 
leg negligently over the arm of the chair. 
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“T rubbed that lamp about a dozen times for you!” 
said Chadwick. 

“You did, eh? That’s all right. I have no doubt it 
11 do the lamp good!” 

Chadwick looked at him for a moment with mingled 
curiosity and astonishment. Then he said : 

“Did you do what I told youto Magill and Stam- 
mers?” 

6“ No.” 

“Why not?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I suppose the fact is I found 
them both to be first-rate fellows, and I had no grudge 
against them.” 

“But I had.” 

“Well, you know, that’s your business. You can’t 
expect me to meddle in your quarrels.” 

“But I positively order you to do it.” 

‘It’s a matter of perfect indifference to me what you 
order,” answered the Djinn. “I’m going to doas I please.” 

‘** Not while you’re the slave of that lamp, I guess.” 

“Oh, ho!” laughed the Djinn; “that, you know, 
won’t work any longer. It’s played cut.” 

“What is!” | 

‘*‘ That business of being slave tothelamp. I haven't 
been going around in this country all this time with my 
eyes shut.” 

‘What do you mean? You said once that you had 
been slave to the lamp for thousands of years.” 

“So I had, and more idiot I was. That was in the 
old country. Don’t you suppose I’ve learned about the 
Amendment to your Constitution positively prohibiting 
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slavery in the United States? Magill posted me up 
about that. I’m not going to duck in the creek a man 
who let’s me know that I’m under the protection of that 
Constitution. I should think not.” 

* But that,” said Chadwick, “does not apply to cases 
like yours.” 

“It applies all round, so Magill tells me. If it’s good 
enough for a negro, it’s good enough for a Djinn. You 
take my case into court, and see if it isn’t.” 

“ But I thought Solomon’s act in enslaving you was 
irreversible ?” 

“Solomon don’t count over here. He has no juris- 
diction. Besides, he has been dead three or four thousand 
years. No, sir; I tell you I’m a free man.” 

“Well,” replied Chadwick, much puzzled. I amnot 
exactly prepared to admit it. But, anyhow, you might 
as well remain attached to the lamp for awhile. Say until 
the campaign is over, and we elect Morgan. You can 
go right ahead and work for the ticket and help save the 
country.” 

“T believe I won’t,” answered the Djinn. 

“ Why, a few weeks ago you were full of it ?” 

“T know. But I have changed my views a good deal 
began going around. It’s now my belief that Republican 
principles are not sound.” 

‘What !” exclaimed Chadwick. 

“No; I have about made up my mind to throw the 
party over. I am opposed to Morgan and the whole 
ticket the very worst kind of way.” 

“T hope you are not going in with the Demo- 
crats ?” 
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“No. After examining the subject carefully, I have 
concluded to become a Greenbacker.” 

“You don’t mean that?” 

“Yes. I’ve joined the Greenbackers. Their platform, 
on the whole, struck me as being rather more sound and 
symmetrical than either of the others. I’m going to 
speak at three Greenbacker mass meetings next week for 
Apple and the whole Greenback ticket.” 

Captain Chadwick was so astonished that he could 
hardly speak. However, he retained presence of mind 
enough to remember one important matter. 

* T had intended,” he said to the Djinn, “to call on 
you after the campaign was over to bring me and Mrs. 
Shelmire considerable quantities of the gold, and 
silver, and jewels which you have at your command. 
I suppose there is no reason why you should not do it 
yet?” 

‘* Impossible !” responded the Djinn. 

“ Impossible? Why?” 

“Why, because the very moment I cut myself loose 
from that lamp I lost all my power in that direction. 
In fact, I am a little sorry I forgot to enrich myself 
before I took the benefit of your Constitutional Amend- 
ment. However, the thing is done; and that is the end 
of it.” 

“Too bad!” exclaimed Chadwick, regretfully, think- 
ing of his own lost opportunity. 

“ The fact is,” continued the Djinn, ‘“ I’ve made up 
my mind to settle down, like any ordinary human being. 
Maybe I'll stay in politics and run for something. I 
think I shall take the name of Henry Parkinson Pedrick. 
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You know you suggested the name of Henry, yourself. 
I’ve rather taken a liking to it.” 

“This isthe most extraordinary thing I ever heard 
of,” remarked Chadwick. 

“I did think something of marrying too,” said Mr. 
Pedrick; “but I’m not certain she would have me.” 

“Who do you mean by ‘she’ ?” 

‘ST was referring,” said Mr. Pedrick, “to Mrs, Shel- 
mire—the old lady.”. 

“You thought of trying to marry Mrs. Shel- 
mire!” 

“Certainly; if she will accept me. It struck meas a 
suitable match, because she is —” 

Captain Chadwick suddenly interrupted him: 

‘* See here, Pedrick, or whatever your name is, you 
can stop right there! That is about as far as I care 
to have you go. Are you aware that Mrs. Shelmire is 
going to be my mother-in-law ?” 

““T believe I did hear something to that effect,” re- 
turned Mr. Pedrick, carelessly, “and it struck me that 
you might perhaps rather like the idea of having me for 
a father-in-law.” 

“You laboured under a serious misapprehension, I 
assure you. There is nothing I should desire less.” 

‘‘ That is a matter of taste, you know.” 

‘Perhaps itis. But let me advise you, in strong terms, 
not to undertake to pay any attentions to Mrs. Shelmire. 
I know that she would regard such a proceeding with 
indignation.” 

** T don’t know,” observed Mr. Pedrick. 

“But J know. - And I know furthermore that there is 
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nothing in the amended Constitution of this country to 
prevent me from kicking you if you attempted it.” 

“IT haven’t examined the instrument with sufficient 
closeness to say positively whether there is or not,” said 
Mr. Pedrick. 

“ And allow me to say, also,” continued Chadwick, 
“that you had better go a little slowly in the matter of 
politics, too. I shall have an eye on you. You're not 
naturalized, you know.” 

**T don’t know that that makes any difference! ” 

“Oh, you don’t kniow, don’t you? Well, you go right 
along fooling with the politics of this free country, and 
the first thing you know you will find yourself in the 
penitentiary.” 

“You recommended me to go into politics yourself!” 

“TI know I did; but I intended that you should be 
under intelligent control; under my control. I never 
imagined that you were going to strike out by yourself, 
as a supporter of a party that is trying to ruin the 
country ; and I’m not going to put up with it either.” 

“IT don’t see what you are going to do about it.” 

“You'll find out if you begin going round trying to 
palm yourself off as an American citizen. <A pretty pass 
things have come to in this country when Mohammedan 
spectres Come prowling about proposing to help run the 
government! There ought to be some restriction on 
admission to citizenship and for my part, I’d draw the 
line at Oriental ghosts. A political manager can never 
count on anything if his opponents are to be allowed to 
run in a lot of hobgoblins on him, right in the crisis of 
the campaign. The next thing the cemeteries will be 
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unloading and coming forward and wanting to vote! 
It wouldn’t surprise me a bit to see you coming along, 
after awhile, with a car-load of resuscitated Egyptian 
mummies and trying to shove them off on us as enthusi- 
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The Djinn becomes an American citizen. 


astic Greenbackers. 


I give you warning now that it will 
not work!” 


*“‘T expected you would be excited,” observed Mr. 
Pedrick, “‘ your party represents a grinding monopoly of 
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bloated bondholders, and naturally you don’t like the 
prospect that the party of the people will succeed.” 

‘‘ That,” said Mr. Chadwick, as it were to himself, “is 
the only thing that makes me have doubts about this form 
of government! Here is a miserable Arabian spook, who 
has been bottled up somewhere in space since the time of 
Solomon, coming in here and babbling about the rights 
of the people just as if his ancestors had come over in the 
‘Mayflower’ and had fought in the Revolution! It’s 
enough to ruin any country. It’s enough to drive a 
decent American to emigration !” 

‘Oh, well,” rejoined Mr. Pedrick, “there is no use of 
continuing the discussion; I think maybe I had better be 
going. Remember me to Mrs. Shelmire when you see 
her.” 

“Certainly I will not! And if I see you hanging 
about there I shall probably perforate you with a shot- 
gun! You had better stay away!” said Mr. Chadwick. 

Mr. Pedrick then bade Mr. Chadwick farewell with 
much politeness, and withdrew. 

Mr. Chadwick considered it to be his duty to convey 
to Mrs. Shelmire, as speedily as possible, the disagrec- 
able news of the defection of the Djinn. He called upon 
her next day, and repeated to her, in the presence of 
Hannah, the points of his conversation with that per- 
sonage. Mrs. Shelmire received the information with 
not a little dismay and disgust. She was, indeed, 
inclined to be much displeased with Captain Chadwick 
for permitting such a disaster to happen while the lamp 
was in his possession. 

_ “Tt is really too bad,” she said. “I shall never cease 
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to regret that you tried to engage him in politics. You 
might have known that he would be corrupted.” 

“It was a mistake, that is certain,” said Mr. Chad- 
wick; “but I thought, maybe, he could contribute to the 
salvation of the country. And then, you know, nobody 
could have anticipated that the wretch would become a 
Greenbacker and go in for emancipation.” 

“ Nobody could have dreamed of such a thing,” said 
Hannah. 

“‘] don’t wish to censure you too severely,” rejoined 
Mrs. Shelmire, “but I should have kept the lamp here. 
Men have so little discretion and judgment about mat- 
ters.” 

“Maw,” said Hannah, “ that is actually rude.” 

“Of course, now that the harm’s done and is past 
repair, we must try to regard it with as much patience as 
we can,” said Mrs. Shelmire ; “but it distresses me very 
much to think that all my plans have been overturned. 
What is to become of our contemplated explorations ? 
How am I ever going to examine the interior of Cotopaxi, 
or to penetrate to the Pole? It is most unfortunate.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Chadwick, “it is all for the best, I 
am sure. You might have been shot out of Cotopaxi 
by a sudden eruption, or have contracted inflammatory 
rheumatism in the Arctic regions. It is always best to 
look upon the sunny side of things.” 

“I know Maw would have died of asthma,” said 
Hannah, “if she had gone flying about in the Polar 
regions in that manner.” 

“ And not only are my plans for travelling overs 
turned, but the money loss is simply sickening to cone 
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template. The Djinn could have brought us untold 
wealth in gold and precious stones. Now we shall not 
get a cent’s worth.” 

“JT don’t believe he had any such things within 
reach,” said Captain Chadwick. 

“It says so in the ‘Arabian Nights,’ at any rate,’ 
responded Mrs, Shelmire. “He brought Aladdin jewels, 
and gold, and silver, and quantities of rich and splendid 
things.” 

‘““Robbed a bank in Constantinople or Damascus, 
most likely,” said Mr. Chadwick. 

“J particularly wanted him to bring a tiara of 
diamonds for Hannah to wear at her wedding,” said 
Mrs. Shelmire. | 

“Tl buy her one,” observed Mr. Chadwick. “I'll 
get real ones. He probably would have palmed off some 
cut glass on us.” 

“ Oh, of course, you are inclined to make light of it,* 
said Mrs. Shelmire, gloomily. “For my part, I consider 
the defection of the Djinn a most serious misfortune.” 

“ Possibly,” said Mr. Chadwick, “you would be less 
sorry if you knew what his designs were.” 

** What do you mean?” 

“Why,he actually told me that he intended to pro- 
pose marriage to you.” 

é To me: p 7 

“Yes; he said he was going to call and ask your 
hand; and I told him I would kick him out of the 
house if he dared to do such a thing.” 

“It was outrageous! ” exclaimed Hannah. 

“ stance light came into Mrs. Shelmire’s eyes. 
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“I don’t perceive anything especially improper about 
it,” she said. 

“ Why, maw, how can you say that?” said Hannah. 

‘‘} have never contemplated a second marriage, but— 
but Iam not yet so very old; and then, you know, my 
child, when you have married I shall feel lonely and—” 

“TI think, perhaps, it would be injudicious to con- 
tract an alliance with so peculiar a personage, and one 
of whom you really know so little,” said Mr. Chadwick. 
“ And besides—” | 

“It is perfectly distressing to think of such a thing,” 
said Hannah. 

“T have relatives named Pedrick,” continued Mrs. 
Shelmire, speaking thoughtfully, “‘and I am fond of the 
name. Perhaps if he should marry and settle down, we 
might ultimately realize some of our plans. Suppose you 
bring me the lamp, Mr. Chadwick ?” 

“Certainly, madam, but he will no longer respond 
to it.” 

“ His Post-office address will do as well, then. Did 
you say his first names were Henry Washington ?” 

‘‘ Henry Parkinson, I think. But—” 

“Maw,” said Hannah, “you are surely not going to 
write to that detestable creature?” 

**T don’t know; I shall reflect upon it. I ought to see 
him, at any rate. The lamp, you know, belongs to me, 
and I have a right to some explanation of his conduct 
in emancipating himself from it.” 

Mr. Chadwick subsequently, at Hannah’s request, 
refused either to surrender the lamp to Mrs. Shelmire, 
or to help her to send a message to the Djinn. Mrs. 
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Shelmire was not to be baffled. She sent Uncle Ephrim 
to Mr. Stammers, to request him to find Mr. Pedrick, and 
to ask him to call. 

Mr. Pedrick came a day or two afterwards, and found 
Mrs. Shelmire alone upon the porch. She was nota little 
embarrassed, but she maintained her composure and her 
dignity. 

“I understand,” she said, “that you no longer are 
under the dominion of the lamp !” | 

‘‘ No, madam, I have freed myself. I intend to become 
an American citizen.” 

“I deeply regret,” she said, ‘‘that we did not employ 
you while we had the.opportunity, to increase our wealth ; 
but perhaps even now you could—” 

** No, madam, that is for ever past. I can donothing 
now more than any other human being.” 

“Tt is unfortunate, very unfortunate. You intend to 
settle down and remain among us.” 

“That is my purpose.” 

“After all, there are better things than great riches. 
Affection, sympathy, domestic happiness. Even without 
money these are possible.” 

“T am glad to hear you say so,” said Mr. Pedrick. 

“I have often told my daughter that a congenial 
marriage was the surest road to true felicity. Ithink she 
will make one with Mr. Chadwick, but it will be hard for 
me to part with her. It will leave me absolutely alone.” 

* Could she not live with you still ?” 

“I prefer not to have it so; I think young married 
people should have a home of their own. I must submit 
to the trial for her sake.” 
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Mr. Pedrick made no reply. The silence presently 
became somewhat painful. Mrs. Shelmire finally ob- 
served that “few persons comprehend the desolate nature 
of the situation in which a widow is placed.” 

Mr. Pedrick generously said that he had a very true 
conception of it. “Mrs. Carpenter has dwelt upon it 
more than once, during the last few days, in her con- 
versations with me.” 

“Mrs. Carpenter! What Mrs. Carpenter?” asked 
Mrs. Shelmire quickly. 

“Young Mrs. Carpenter, out here at the Shellbank’s 
Farm. She has talked about it often.” 

‘Have you been acquainted with her long? I should 
think you hardly knew her well enough for her to speak 
of such a matter to you.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Pedrick, “I haven’t been acquainted 
with her for such a very great length of time. But then, 
somehow, our friendship ripened quickly. We were 
congenial, you know. In point of fact, I will tell you, in 
confidence, that I am engaged to her! ” 

‘Engaged to Mrs. Carpenter! You! Incredible!” 

“It is a positive fact.” 

Mrs. Shelmire manifested a great deal of self-control. 

“Does Mrs. Carpenter know about—is she acquainted 
with your former relations to the—to the lamp?” 

‘‘T have told her all; but she persists in thinking 
that I am joking.” 

“Fm !” muttered Mrs. Shelmire. 

Then the conversation dropped again, and as Mrs. 
Shelmire’s manner toward Mr. Pedrick had lost a certain, 
quality of enthusiasm which hai before marked it, Mr. 
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Pedrick, after a few rather dreary remarks about the 
weather, bade her farewell, and withdrew. 

Mrs. Shelmire sat for a while in deep thought. Then 
she called for Hannah. 

“My child,” she said, “ would you be unhappy if I 
should marry again?” 

“You know it would make me miserable, maw.” 

‘Then, my dear, I will promise you I will not do it ; 
not for the present, at least,” said Mrs. Shelmire, suddenly 
remembering that the possibilities of the future ought 
not to be absolutely shut out by a positive pledge. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE ELECTION—MARRIAGE BONDS—DISAPPEARANCE 
OF THE DJINN. 


FEW days later 
the election 
took place. 
The final de- 
monstrations 
by the par- 
tisans of the 
different 
candidates 
were made 
upon the pre- 
ceding even- 
ing. The 
Republicans 
had a mon- 
stertorchlight 
procession, 
which | start- 
| Bip ed from one 
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Ge a ; town at the 

nel same time 
that a large Democratic torchlight procession advanced 
from the other end. The two bodies met in the middle 
of the village, just as the somewhat diminutive Greenback 
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procession reached that point. The uproarious brass band 
by which each was accompanied played its very loudest 
as the lines swept past each other, and each procession 
cheered loudly for its own candidates. It is likely that 
the proceedings would have ended peacefully had it not 
been that some unknown person hurled a missile into 
the Democratic ranks, whereupon a score or two of the 
adherents of Whitney dashed furiously at the right 
wing of the, Republicans. The result was that in less 
than a minute the street was filled with a howling mob of 
Republicans, Democrats, and Greenbackers, all of them 
engaged in hitting at each other’s heads with their 
torches, with clubs, canes, stones, and fists. After a 
time the fury of the crowd seemed to expend itself, and 
there was a general dispersion. Then the few who had 
been wounded were picked up and taken to their homes, 
and the town once more became quiet. Republicans, 
Democrats, and Greenbackers retired to rest with earnes¢ 
convictions that the country would be saved on the 
morrow. 

During the next day there were few signs that any- 
thing of importance was going on. An American 
election day is nearly always singularly free from every- 
thing like violent demonstration. It is likely to be dull 
to the verge of stupidity. The active politicians are far 
too busy trying to bring out the vote and to work up 
their very last resource, to have time to attend to any- 
thing else or to engage in noisy political disputes that are 
indeed no longer profitable. 

Business in the stores of Crampton was only partially 
suspended, but there was little movement in the streets, 
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excepting immediately about the polls, where crowds 
were gathered talking quietly, watching voters coming 
up to cast their ballots and peering into the books of 
the “ window men” from time to time to ascertain which 
candidate, so far, was ahead. 

At: each polling place, upon the outskirts of the 
crowd, stood three men, representing the three parties, 
each with a placard upon his breast, bearing the names of 
the party candidates, and each with hands and pockets 
filled with tickets, which he pressed upon the voters as 
they arrived. Upon either side of the window men with 
books were placed, to note the name of each voter, and 
to check it off as his ballot was handed in. 

Captain Chadwick for the Republicans, and other 
energetic men for the Democrats and Greenbackers, were 
busy scouring the neighbourhood in search of lame, 
blind, halt, slothful and indifferent citizens. Captain 
Chadwick had in his employment the finest “hack” in 
town, drawn by two spirited horses. Every now and 
then the vehicle would dash up to a polling place, the 
door would fly open, and Mr. Chadwick would dismount 
and help out an old negro, so crippled with rheumatism 
that he could hardly walk; or a farmer who was feeble 
from ague, or a man so aged as to be incapable of 
exertion. Occasionally he would bring with him an able- 
bodied man, who had been disposed to regard the contest 
with indifference, and who had concluded that he would 
not vote at this election: Chadwick had pursued him to 
his barn, or his field, or his shop, and after forcibly 
arguing with him to show him the positive necessity of 
at least one more tremendous effort to save the country, 
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Chadwick would push him into the hack and drive him 
off. Chadwick was personally acquainted with every 
Republican voter in the neighbourhood, and with every 
man who was in a condition of doubt respecting his 
political opinions, and not a single shirker or doubter 
failed that day to receive from him a visit and an offer 
of a free ride. 

When, toward the latter part of the afternoon, the 
window books seemed to indicate that the vote would be 
close, Chadwick redoubled his exertions, and created 
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some enthusiasm by bringing to the poll one man who 
had been bedridden for nine years, one who was hardly 
expected to live overnight, and one who had formerly 
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been a Democrat, but whom Chadwick had converted 
by swapping him a good horse, without boot, for a glane 
dered ruin that stood in the man’s pasture field. 

The polls closed at seven o’clock and the leading 
politicians of all the parties were at the headquarters of 
the respective Executive Committees to receive the 
returns. At half-past seven there were only eleven 
precincts to hearfrom. Those that had been heard from 
footed up a majority of twenty-two for Whitney, and the 
whole Democratic ticket. The Democratic Executive 
Committee at once hung out from their front window a 
transparency bearing the inscription :— 


“WE HAVE MET THE ENEMY AND THEY 
ARE OURS !* 


and certain enthusiastic Democrats in the street formed 
a procession, and, headed by fife and drum, pushed 
through the town bearing brooms, indicative of the fact 
that they had swept all before them. When the proces- 
sion reached the front of the Committee rooms there were 
loud cries for Shivers and Whitney. Colonel Shivers 
appeared at the window, congratulated his fellow-citizens 
upon the results of this glorious contest in vindicating 
the principles of the immortal Jefferson, and in rescuing 
the country from its worst and most dangerous enemies. 
In the future, as in the past, he should resolutely maintain 
those principles, and try to serve his fellow-citizens faith- 
fully. 

At nine o’clock six of the remaining precincts were 
heard from. The returns reduced the Democratic 
majority to four, There was a noticeable increase of 
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cheerfulness at the rooms of the Republican Committee, 
but the Democrats still kept the candle burning in their 
transparency. At half-past ten o’clock four more pre- 
cincts were heard from, and they reversed the result, 
giving the Republicans a majority of seven. Then the 
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Chadwick appeared at the window. 


Democratic candle was blown out, the transparency was 
hauled in, and the shutters of the Democratic rooms 
were closed. 

However, this gloominess was atoned for by the 
Republican Committee, which put from its window a 
transparency bearing the legend : 
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“WE CAME, WE SAW, WE CONQUERED!” 


Then a Republican procession formed, and after a while 
halted by the door of the Republican rooms and 
screamed for Morgan. Chadwick appeared at the 
window and shouted that the last precinct had just been 
heard from, bringing the majority for Morgan and the 
whole Republican ticket up to fifteen, so that the country 
was positively saved. This was received with wild 
applause, and a renewed demand for Morgan. Mr. 
Morgan came to the window and said that this was 
the happiest day of his life, not because he had just been 
elected to a high and responsible office, but because once 
more he had received an assurance that the people were 
capable of wise and intelligent self-government, and that 
the country was safe. Thanking his fellow-citizens for their 
expressions of esteem, he bowed and withdrew. 

Captain Chadwick then appgared again, and said that 
the total vote polled for Apple, the Greenback candidate, 
was twenty-seven. This was received with laughter, and 
the crowd dispersed. | 

A few days later, as Mr. Chadwick was passing Mor- 
gan’s store, he saw Mr. Magill sitting upon the dry goods 
box by the door, nursing one knee and smoking a cigar. 
He seemed in a very good humour; manifestly, the 
jealousy with which he had regarded Chadwick a few 
weeks before had entirely disappeared. 

“ Halloa, Captain! How are you?” he said, 

Mr. Chadwick returned his greeting, and took a 
seat in a decrepit chair which stood by the box upon 
_ which Mr. Magill was sitting. 
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“How are you getting on now?” inquired Mr. 
Chadwick. ‘Has your case come up for trial yet?” 
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*¢ Haven't you heard of it?” 


“T lost it! Actually had a verdict against me, in spite 
of eloquence and argument. Sometimes I think this 
thing of trial by jury is a big humbug, anyhow.” 
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“ A little rough on you, at the very start.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind it. I cared at the time; but 
everybody could see that the fault lay with the stupidity 
of the jurymen ; and then, you know, I’ll not be absolutely 
dependent now upon my practice for support; so it will 
not make so much difference.” 

“ You’ve had good fortune of some kind?” 

“Well, yes ; Morgan, here, has offered me a firsts 
rate clerkship when he goes into office; and then, of 
course, the lady whom I am to marry is quite well off.” 

“You are engaged to be married?” asked Mr. Chad- 
wick, with surprise. 

“‘Haven’t you heard of it? I thought it was all over 
town by this time.” 

‘Tt missed me somehow.” 

“Yes, I am going to marry Mrs. Carpenter, out here. 
Mrs. Carpenter is a trifle older than I am; but she is 
still young, and we are very congenial.” 

“T did hear,” said Mr. Chadwick, “that the lady 
was to marry that man Pedrick, but—” 

“Oh, I know. There was some kind of an under- 
standing between them, 1 believe; but she threw him 
over when she heard the rumours about his antecedents. 
Mighty queer thing about that fellow, Captain. I never 
understood it exactly. It isn’t actually a fact that he was 
connected with the Aladdin lamp business, is it?” 

Mr. Chadwick evaded the question. 

“ Anyhow,” continued Mr. Magill, “I rather liked 
the fellow. We became quite confidential at one time. 
I did think, for awhile, of going over to Mohammedanism, 
and I asked his advice about it. He seemed rather 
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cloudy in his views ; and so, finally, I concluded to join 
the Mormons. But now, I suppose, I’ll have to give 
up that notion. Mrs. Carpenter is down on it.” 

“T think I’d drop it then.” 

“We are going to marry in the fall,” said Mr. Magill, 
knocking the ashes from his cigar by tilting it gently 
against the edge of the box, “and Mrs. Carpenter is 
determined to have a brilliant!wedding. If you are not 
married by that time, I havea notion to ask you to be 
one of my groomsmen.” 

* Much obliged,” said Mr. Chadwick. 

“‘Stammers has promised to stand for me; if he is 
well enough. Wash, you know, is fearfully low-spirited. 
Cut up in the worst kind of a way because he was 
disappointed in love. He told me to-day he hadn’t had 
a wink of sleep for more than a weck.” 

“ That is hard.” 

“Yes. It makes it handy for him to answer the 
night-bell, but it ruins him for business. If Wash 
doesn’t recover his spirits soon, he'll probably go to 
prison for manslaughter. You heard about old Mr 
Peabody ?” 

(74 No.” 

“The doctor ordered vinum oporti for Peabody, and 
Wash was in such a state that he understood the pre- 
scription to mean vinumt opi, and he sent the old 
man about a quart. Peabody has been asleep since 
Tuesday, and the physicians say that there is some 
doubt if he will ever wake up again.” 

‘Terrible! ” 

“Stammers is pretty near crazy about that and his 
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other troubles. My advice to him is to look around for 
some one else to love. There’s no use of a man fretting 
in that way about one girl, when the whole terrestrial 
globe is swarming with women. And now,” said Mr. 
Magill, rising, and throwing his cigar away, “I guess I'll 
have to go. Mrs. Carpenter promised to call for me at 
my Office, in her carriage, at three o’clock.” 

That evening Mr. Chadwick went into his library, and 
after looking over a newspaper, he took down the old 
copper lamp from the mantel and began to turn it over 
to examine it. Presently there was a slight knock at the 
door. Mr. Henry Parkinson Pedrick entered. Mr. 
Chadwick politely asked him to take a chair. 

‘I prefer to stand,” said the visitor. 

Mr. Pedrick looked gloomy and depressed. He 
directed his gaze for a moment towards the lamp; 
then he sighed heavily and leaned his face upon his 
hand, while his elbow rested upon the mantel. 

‘You seem to feel badly,” said Mr. Chadwick. 

“Well,” said Mr. Pedrick, “that can hardly be con- 
sidered strange. I’ve been treated badly. I’m perfectly 
disgusted with this life, this country, and with everybody 
in it.” 

Captain Chadwick smiled. “I told you,” he said, 
“that you had better keep yoursclf in my hands. You 
hadn’t enough experience to go into American politics on 
your own account. What has happened?” 

“In the first place, that man Apple, the defeated 
Greenback candidate, has gone over to the Republican 
party, and Morgan has made him Deputy Sheriff. I 
worked hard for Apple. I had no idea he could 
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be guilty of betraying his principles in such a 
manner.” 

“You went the other way, you know.” 

‘And then,” continued Mr. Pedrick, “‘ Mrs, Carpenter, 
Lizzie, she recalled her promise of marriage because she 
found, after thoroughly examining her heart, that she 
could not really love me. Hard, wasn’t it? I never 
could have believed that a woman could be so cruelly 
unkind.” 

“ They cause a heap of trouble,” said Mr. Chadwick. 

“Besides, to-day Colonel Shivers had me arrested 
upon a charge of polling illegal votes, and he declares 
he will put me in the penitentiary. I shall have to find 
bail to-morrow, or be locked up to await trial. Would 
you mind—?” 

““T can’t do it, Pedrick. You must really excuse me. 
I warned you about this very thing ; and now you have 
gotten into it, you will have to take care of yourself. 
I am sorry; but it’s your own fault,” 

“ You decline to go bail for me?” 

“Yes, sir, I decline.” 

Mr. Pedrick shifted his position, so that he stood in 
front of the middle of the mantel-piece. 

“I used to think I should like to be an American. I 
considered your constitution and your government and 
your ways of life the best that could be imagined. I 
am undeceived. Far, far rather than remain here I 
would return to slavery, and live as I have done through 
all the gloomy and wretched past.” 

Mr. Chadwick turned his head for amoment to adjust 
the gas, which was flaring up through the argand uaney: 
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“As for that, Pedrick,” he began to say, but as he turned 
around again, he saw Pedrick reach for the lamp from the 
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*‘ The Djinn reached for the lamp.” 


mantel-piece, grasp it, and ina flash vanish from the spot 
up7n which he had stood. 
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“ Good-bye for ever!” exclaimed the Djinn, as he 
disappeared. | 

Some moments elapsed before Mr. Chadwick could 
collect his senses. ‘Then he simply said : 

“That is the most extraordinary thing I ever heard of.’ 

Mr. Chadwick put on his hat, and went down to tell 
the news to Mrs. Shelmire and to Hannah. Hannah 
was so glad to hear it, that she rewarded her lover with 
kisses ; and even Mrs. Shelmire seemed reconciled to the 
final departure of her Djinn, for Mr. Chadwick mentioned 
that much of the grief of the recent Mr. Pedrick was 
attributable to the circumstance that Mrs. Carpenter had 
cast him off. 

“ After all, Hannah,” she said, reflectively, “I am not 
so sure that I could have been happy with him !” 
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WANTED, FOUR PERSONS WHO ARE BENT 
UPON COMMITTING SUICIDE, TO ENGAGE IN A 
HAZARDOUS ADVENTURE. APPLY, ETC., TO 
CAPTAIN COWGILL, No. —, BLANK STREET, 
AFTER NINE O'CLOCK IN THE MORNING. 


Yi 54 APTAIN COWGILL inserted the above 
’ advertisement in three of the morning 
papers, with only a faint expectation that it 
would be responded to. But the result was 
-f that between nine o’clock and noon five men 
| and two women called at his office to inquire re- 
~~  specting the nature of the proposed adventure, 
and to offer their services in the event that it should in- 
volve nothing of a criminal character. Of these seven, 
Captain Cowgill selected four, three men and one young 
woman; and when he had dismissed the others, he shut 
the door and said to the four applicants : 
“What I wanted you for was this: I have made up 
my mind that the North Pole can never be reached by 
an exploring party travelling upon ships and sledges. 
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The only route that is possibly practicable is through the 
air, and the only available vehicle, of course, is a balloon. 
' But an attempt to reach the Pole in a balloon must ex- 
pose the explorers to desperate risks, and it occurred to 
me that those risks had better be taken by persons who 
do not value their lives, than by persons who do. It has 
always seemed to me that a part of thesin of suicide lies 
in the fact that the life wantonly sacrificed might have 
been expended in a cause which would have conferred 
benefits, directly or indirectly, upon the human race, I 
-have a large and superbly equipped balloon, which will 
be thoroughly stocked for a voyage to the Arctic regions, 
and, among other things, it will contain apparatus for 
making fresh supplies of hydrogen gas. Are you four 
persons willing to make the required attempt in this 
balloon ?” 

All four of the visitors answered, “‘ Yes.” 

“Were you going to sacrifice your lives, at any 
rate?” 

An affirmative answer was given by the four. 

‘Permit me to take your names,” said Captain Cowgill, 
and he wrote them down as follows : 

WILLIAM P. CRUTTER, 
Dr. HENRY O’HAGAN, 
EDMOND JARNVILLE, 
MARY DERMOTT. 

Mr. Crutter was a man apparently of about sixty 
years, handsomely dressed, manifestly a gentleman, but 
with a flushed face which indicated that he had perhaps 
indulged to some extent in dissipation. 

Dr. O’Hagan was thin, pallid, and careworn. He 
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** Were you going to sacrifice your lives, at any rate?” 
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looked as if he were ill, and as if all joy were dead in his 
heart. 

Mr. Jarnville appeared to be a working-man, but his 
countenance, sad as it was, was full of intelligence, and 
his manner was that of a man who had occupied a social 
position much above the lowest. 

Miss Dermott sat, with an air of dejection, her 
hands in her lap, a thin and faded shawl pinned about 
her, and with her pale cheeks suggestive of hunger and 
mental suffering. 

“My hope,” said Captain Cowgill, “is that you will 
safely reach your destination, and safely return. But you 
fully understand that the chances are against you. For 
my own protection I will ask you to certify in writing that 
you go with full knowledge of the risks. I will inflate 
the balloon to-morrow. Day after to-morrow come to 
this office at nine o’clock, and you shall then make the 
ascent at once.” 

On the appointed day the four volunteers appeared, and 
Captain Cowgill drove with them, in a carriage, to a yard 
in the outskirts of the city, where the balloon, inflated 
and swaying to and fro in the wind, was held to the 
earth with stout ropes. The three men were supplied 
with warm clothing, but Miss Dermott had only her 
threadbare shawl, and so Captain Cowgill gave her his 
overcoat, and two blankets which he took from the 
Carriage. 

While the voyagers were taking their places in the 
commodious car attached to the balloon, a young man 
entered the yard and hurriedly approached Captain 
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“TI am going with the balloon,” he said, almost 
fiercely, and hardly deigning to look at the Captain. 

“Impossible !” said the Captain. “ The crew is made 
up. You don’t comprehend our purpose.” 

“Yes, I do,” said the young man. “These people 
are would-be suicides, and they are starting for the 
Pole. I am going along.” 

“But, my dear sir—” began the Captain ina tone of 
expostulatjon. 

“T will go, or I will slay myself right here before 
you! These people are not any more tired of life than 
I am.” 

‘Let him come,” said Dr. O’Hagan, gloomily. 

“But,” returned Captain Cowgill, “I am afraid the 
balloon will be overloaded.” 

“I am going, anyhow,” said the young man, as he 
leaped into the car. 

Captain Cowgill sighed, and said, “ Well, have your 
own way about it.” 

_ “My name is John Winden,” remarked the intruder. 
“TI tell you, so that you will know if any one inquires 
after me. But I don’t imagine anybody will.” 

Then Captain Cowgill bade farewell to the party, the 
ropes were loosed, and the balloon went sailing swiftly 
towards the clouds. Dr. O’Hagan was. the navigator in 
charge. Presently anorth-easterly current of wind struck - 
the air-ship, and it began to move with great rapidity 
upon a horizontal line. 

For a long time nobody in the car spoke. Indeed, 
the voyagers scarcely looked at each other; and none 
had enough curiosity to peer over the side upon the 
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glorious landscape that lay beneath. But, after awhile, 
Mr. Crutter, gazing at Miss Dermott, said: 

‘“‘ Are you fully resolved upon self-destruction?” 

“* Yes,” she replied. 

* So am I,” said Mr. Crutter. 

‘So am I,” remarked Mr. Winden. 

‘So am I,” observed Mr. Jarnville. 

“ And I, also,” added Dr. O’Hagan. 

‘Even if we reach the Pole safely, and return, I shall 
not want to live,” said Mr. Crutter. 

‘6 Neither shall I,” said Miss Dermott. 

“ Nor I,” remarked Mr. Winden. . . 

“Nor I,” added Dr. O’Hagan and Mr. Jarnville in a 
breath. 

Then there was silence for the space of half an hour 
or more. 

Mr. Crutter then remarked : ‘Do you know, I find 
this to be rather a pleasant experience, sailing along here 
through the ether, calmly, far above the distractions of 
the world? If I were not so miserable I think I should 
really enjoy it!” 

“TI am too unhappy to enjoy anything,” said Miss 
Dermott ; “ but this, I confess, is not unpleasant.” 

‘‘Pleasant enough,” remarked Mr. Winden, “if a man 
had no anguish in his soul.” 

“I had no idea that there was so much exhilara- 
tion. in the upper regions of the atmosphere,” said Dr. 
O’Hagan, rather cheerily. 

“TI think I feel better, myself,” said Mr. Jarnville. 

“Tt is very strange,” observed Mr. Crutter, addressing 
Miss Dermott, “that young people, like you and Mr. 
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Winden here, should be weary of life. That an old man 
like me should long for death is comprehensible. But 
why do you wish to die?” 

Neither Mr. Winden nor Miss Dermott made any 
response. 

“Tl tell you,” said Dr. O’Hagan, throwing a bag of 
ballast overboard, to check the descent of the balloon. 
“We are all going to destruction together; and why 
should we not, as companions in misery, unfold our 
griefs to each other ?” 

‘It would be very proper, I think,” said Mr. Crutter ; 
“and I will begin if the rest will consent to follow.” 

The other four travellers agreed to do so. 

Well, I haven’t much to tell,” said Mr. Crutter. 
“The fact is, I have always had plenty of money with 
which to live in idleness and luxury, and I have so lived. 
I have tried every kind of pleasure life can afford, and 
money buy, and I have reached a condition of satiety. 
Moreover, I have ruined my digestion, and I am nowa 
sufferer from chronic dyspepsia of a horrible kind. This 
makes existence a burden. I am eager to quit it. That 
is the whole story.” 

‘‘How strange the difference between us!” said Dr. 
O’Hagan. “I have been deeply engaged in the practice 
of my profession for many years; and 1 am utterly worn- 
out and broken-down with overwork. I am nervous, 
exhausted, irritable, and wretched, but I have lost my 
savings in a speculative venture, and cannot rest. I 
must either work or die.” 

‘‘ That is partly my case,” said Miss Dermott. “I am 
friendless and poor. I cannot earn enough by sewing 
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to buy sufficient food, and I can no longer face the 
misery that I have endured for so many years. I prefer 
death, a thousand times.” 

“And I,” said Mr. Jarnville, “am a disappointed 
inventor. I have for years laboured upon the construc- 
tion of a smoke-consumer, but now that it is done, I have 
not money enough to pay for a patent; and I am starving. 
After trying everywhere to obtain assistance, I have 
resolved to give up the struggle and to find refuge in 
the grave.” P 

Mr. Winden cleared his throat once or twice before 
beginning his story. He seemed to labour under some 
embarrassment. ‘“ The truth is,” he said, “I was re- 
jected last night by a young lady whom I love, and I 
made up my mind that life without her would not be 
worth having.” 

Nobody spoke for some time, and then Dr. O’Hagan 
said : “The balloon is falling, and, instead of throwing 
out ballast, I think it might be better, perhaps, to let it 
come down and to tie it to a tree, and make a fresh start 
with additional gas in the morning.” 

The other aeronauts gave their approval to this plan, 
and Dr. O’Hagan threw out the grapnel. It caught 
upon a tree top, and after some difficulty the balloon was 
brought down and tied fast, while the whole party 
stepped out of the car. 

It was a wild and desolate place, but the four men 
soon started a fire, and while Mr. Winden and Mr. Jarn- 
ville prepared supper, Dr. O’Hagan and Mr. Crutter 
went to work to arrange some kind of shelter for Miss 
Dermott for the night. 
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After supper the five people gathered about the fire, 
ana there really seemed to be a growth of cheerfulness in 
the party. 

“I’ve been thinking,” said Mr, Crutter, * what an out- 
rageous shame it is that this poor child here,” pointing to 
Miss Dermott, “should actually be in want of food, while 
I have more money than I know what to do with. Tl 
tell you what, Miss Dermott, if you will agree to go back 
you can have my whole fortune. I’ve left it to an asylum, 
but I'll write a new will now, and tell you where you can 
find the other one, so as to tear it up.” 

‘T don’t want to go back,” said Miss Dermott. 

‘‘I would if I were you,” said Mr. Winden. “It’s a 
shame for you to go upon such an awful journey as this. 
And I’ve been thinking, Mr. Jarnville, since you spoke 
about your smoke-consumer, that my father, who is a 
wealthy iron-mill owner, has offered a large reward for a 
perfect contrivance of that sort. If yours is a good one, 
he will help you to a fortune.” 

“JT wish I had known that yesterday,” said Mr. Jarn- 
ville. 

“Yes,” said Dr. O’Hagan, “and if I had known that 
Mr. Crutter here was being driven to suicide by dys- 
pepsia, I could have helped him, for I have been very 
successful in treating that complaint. Let me examine 
you, Mr. Crutter. Yes,” said the doctor, after expend- 
ing a few moments looking at and talking to Mr. Crutter, 
“TI feel certain I can cure you.” 

“T would have given you half my fortune yesterday 
for such an assurance,” said Mr. Crutter. ‘“ But it is now 
too late.” 
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“If I had met you, then,” said the Doctor, “I should 
not have been here now.” 

“Can't we all go back again ?” asked Mr. oe 

“Impossible!” said Dt. O’Hagan. 

“I’ve got nothing to go back for,” said Mr. Winden. 
‘There is no remedy for my trouble, that I can perceive.” 

“There are other young ladies who could make good 
wives,” said Mr. Crutter. 

“Oh, I know, but—” said Mr. Winden hesitating, and 
looking furtively at Miss Dermott. 

Miss Dermott blushed. 

“Suppose we rest for the night and sleep on the 
matter,” said Dr. O'Hagan. “There’s no use of being 
in a hurry.” 

Miss Dermott retired to sleep beneath a shelter of 
boughs, where were strewn some pine and hemlock 
branches, Dr. O’Hagan covered her carefully with the 
blankets, and then the four men stretched themselves by 
the fire and fell asleep. 

The conversation between the travellers must inevit- 
ably have had a good effect. The surest remedy fora 
morbid propensity to brood over our own troubles, is to 
have our sympathy excited for the troubles of other 
people. 

After breakfast in the morning Mr. Crutter said : 

““T have solemnly considered all that was said last 
night, and I have a proposition to make. Dr. O’Hagan, 
if you will return with Miss Dermott and Mr. Jarnville, 
you three may divide my fortune between you, and Mr. 
Winden can give a letter to his father to Mr. Jarnville, 
about the smoke-consumer; and dear Mr. Winden and 
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I will continue this journey together. How will 
that do 

“Tam willing to drop off and return,” said Mr. Jarn- 
ville. 

“IT will go only on condition you will go also,” sai 
Dr. O’Hagan. “I will make you a well man if you agree.” 

“But,” said Mr. Crutter, “it would be a shame to leave 
Winden here alone with this balloon. No; I have had 
enough of life. Ill proceed on the voyage.” 

“ There is a good deal of force in what the Doctor 
says, though,” remarked Mr. Winden. 

“Why, you are not thinking about backing out, too, 
are you ?” inquired Mr. Crutter. 

“Well, I don’t know,” said Mr. Winden, looking half 
ashamed. “It seemed to me, last night, when I got to 
thinking about it, that a woman’s scarn is hardly worth a 
man’s life, and I—” | 

“ You're right!” said Mr. Crutter. “It isn’t. Suppose 
we put the matter in this way: If Dr. O’Hagan cures 
me, I will pay him fifty thousand dollars in cash, and I 
will go into partnership with Mr. Jarnville in his invention. 
We can see your father about it, and you can return to 
him while I adopt Miss Dermott as my daughter!” 

“T had thought,” said Mr. Winden, “of a slightly 
different plan, but possibly it could not be carried out.” 

What was that ?” asked Dr. O’Hagan. 

“Why,” said Mr. Winden, “I thought, perhaps—But, 
no! there is no use of mentioning it.” 

“Out with it,” said Mr. Crutter. “We want the 
opinions of all hands.” 

“1 did think,” said Mr. Winden, that possibly Mis, 
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Dermott, instead of becoming your daughter would con- 
sent to become my wife. Would you entertain such a 
proposition, Miss Dermott ?” 

Miss Dermott hung her head, and seemed to be 
covered with confusion. 

“I will think about it,” she said. 

“That means she will give her consent,” said Mr. 
Crutter, smiling. “Let her come with me while she is 
thinking the matter over. Are you all agreed to my plan?” 

. Everybody expressed assent to it, and everybody 
scemed very happy. 

“Why, what is that?” suddenly exclaimed Miss Der- 
mott, pointing to a distant object above them. 

_ “T verily believe that is our balloon,” said Dr. O’Hagan. 
“Ves, it is gone! it must have broken loose while we 
were at breakfast.” ; 

“Ch, well,” said Mr. Crutter, “let it go! Who cares! 
I'll pay Captain Cowgill for his losses, And now let us 
see about getting home.” 

Mr. Winden and Mr. Jarnville started to hunt for a 
conveyance, and in about two hours they returned with 
one. The nearest railway station was thirteen miles 
away, but in two more hours the party reached it, and 
while Mr. Crutter purchased tickets for the coming train, 
Dr. O’Hagan went into the telegraph office and sent the 
following dispatch :— 

“Captain W. A Cowgill, 


Balloon escaped. Party all safe and perfectly happy. 
Will reach home to-morrow morning. 


(Signed) HENRY O’HAGAN,” 
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28 Tom Burke. 
3o Davenport Dunn. 
33 Roland Oashel. 
42 Martins of Oro’ Martin. 


By HARRISON AINSWORTH. 


335 Oardinal Pole. 

342 Constable of the Tower. 
368 Leaguer of Lathom. 

369 Spanish Match. 


- 370 Constable de Bourbon. 


371 Old Court. 

373 Myddileton Pomfret. 
374 Hilary St. Ives. 

419 Lord Mayor of London. 
420 John Law. 


By HENRY KINGSLEY. 


195 Geoffry Hamlyn. 

196 Ravenshoe. 

197 Hillyars and Burtons. 
108 Silcote of Silcotes. 


x99 Leighton Oourt. 
aco Austin Elliot. 
201 Reginald Hetherege. 
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By WHYTE MELVILLE. 


387 Tilbury Nogo. 
388 Uncle John. 
389 The White Rose. 


390 Cerise. ; 396 Sarchedon., 
391 Brookes of Bridle- | 397 Satanella. 
mere. 398 Katerfelto. 


392 “ Bones and I.” 


393 ‘‘ M.or N.”’ 
394 Contraband. 
395 Market Harborough. 


400 Rosine. 

40x Roy's Wife. 

402 Black, but Comely. 
410 Riding Recollections. 
600 Songs and Verses, 
601 The True Oross, 


399 Sister Louise. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


271 May. 285 Ombra. 

276 For Love and Life. 

277 Last of the Morti- 
mers. 


280 Squire Arden. 


296 Madonna Mary. 
316 Days of My Life, 
317 Harry Muir. 

323 Heart and Cross, 


333 Magdalene Hepburn. 
334 House on the Moor. 
336 Lilliesleaf. 

377 Lucy Crofton. 


By HAWLEY SMART. 


gat Broken Bonds, 
324 Two Kisses. 
328 False Cards. 
359 Courtship. 


By JANE AUSTEN, 
163 Sense and Sensibility. 
164 Bmma. 
165 Mansfield Park. 
166 Northanger Abbey. 
«67 Pride and Prejudice. 


364 Cecile. 


36: Bound to Win. 


367 Race for a Wife. 
375 Play or Pay. 


382 Sunshine and Snow. 
418 Belles and Ringers. 
423 Social Sinners. 


By VICTOR HUGO. 
425 Jean Valjean (Les Miserables). 
426 Cosette and Marius (Les Misera- 
bles). 
427 Fantine ‘Les Miserables), 
428 By the King’s Oommand, 


By MAX ADELER. 


429 Out of the Hurly Burly. 
430 Elbow Room. 


By C. C. CLARKE. 


67 Charlie Thornhill, 
z17 Flying Scud. 
z28 Crumbs from a Sportsman’s Table. 
139 Which is the Winner? 
157 Lord Palconberg’s Heir. 
168 Beauclercs, Father and Son. 
207 Box for the Season, 


43: Random Shots, 
432 An Old Fogey. 


o 
By ANNIE THOMAS, 

114 Theo Leigh. 
234 A Passion in Tatters. 
268 He Cometh Not, She Said. 
274 No Alternative. 
338 Blotted Out. 
376 A Laggard in Love, 
412 High Stakes. 


By E. P. ROE. 


448 Opening of a Chestnut Burr, 
449 A Face Illumined. 

450 Barriers Burned Away. 

451 What Can She Do? 

452 A Day of Fate. 


By Miss E. MARLITT, 
235 Old Maid's Seoret. es 
318 Golu Elsie. 
433 The Second Wife. 
434 The Little Moorland Princess. 


— 


453 Without a Home. 

523 A Knight of the 19th Century. 
s24 Near to Nature's Heart 

526 From Jest to Earnest, 


By AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 


272 In the Days of My Youth, 


298 Miss Carew. 
304 Debenham’s Vow. 
307 Monsicur Maurice, 
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By VARIOUS AUTHORS. 


6 My Unclethe Curate. M.W.Savace. 
zx The Half-Sisters. G, JeEwsBury. 
z2 Bachelor of the Albany. Savacs. 
40 Belle of the Village. Joun Mics. 


41 Charles Auchester. 
Author of ‘‘ My First Season.” 


44 Sorrows of Gentility. G. Jzawssury. 


46 Jacob Bendixen, the Jew. 
C. GoLpscHMIDT. 


47 Mr. and Mrs. Asheton. . 
Author of ‘* Woman’s Devotion.” 


so Marian Withers. G. JawsBury. 
56 The Only Child. Lady Scorrt. 
58 Master of Hounds. “ ScrutaTor.” 
59 Constance Herbert. G. Jewssury. 
66 Blsie Venner. O. W. Hotmgss. 
go Falcon Family. M. W. SavaGe. 
71 Reuben Medlicott. M. W. Savacs. 
72 Oountry Gentleman.“ ScruTaTorR.” 
78 Deep Waters. ANNA Druky. 
79 Misrepresentation. ANNA Drury. 
8: Queen of the Seas.Capt. ARMSTRONG. 
82 He Would be aGentleman. Lover. 
87 Lindisfarn Chase. T. A. TRo.Lvops. 
92 Irish Stories and Legends. Lover. 
g9 Jack Brag. THEODORE Hook. 
zox Faces for Fortunes. A. MayHEw. 
xo2 Father Darcy. Mrs. MARSH. 
103 Time, the Avenger. Mrs. Marsu. 
110 Bmilia Wyndham. Mrs. MarsuH. 
127 Dumbleton Common. Lady Evgn. 


141 Lizzie Lorton. rs. LINTON. 
142 The Mad Willoughbys. Ditto. 
146 Rose Douglas. S. W. R. 


Mrs. G. M. Craik. 
159 Secret Dispatoh, Jamzs Grant. 
185 The Brothers. ANNA H. Drury. 
2go4 Semi-Attached Couple. Lady Even. 
aos Semi-Detached House. Lady Eben, 


206 Woman’s Devotion. Author of 
‘* Margaret and her Bridesmaids.” 


a12 Aunt Margaret. E. F, TrRotviops. 
214 Ladies of Bever Hollow. 

ANNE MANNING. 
230 Bernard Marsh. G. P. R. Jamas. 


231 Oharley Nugent. Author of 
**Sc. Aubyns of St. Aubyn.” 


239 Hawksview. Houimge Leg. 
240 Gilbert Massenger. Hotme Les. 
24: Thorney Hall. Houme Leg, 
245 St. Aubyns of St. Aubyn. 
Author of *‘ Charley Nugent.” 
70 Hagarene. 
Author of Guy Livingstone,” 


154 Riverston. 


275 Colonel Dacre. Author of ‘‘ Caste.” 
278 My Son's Wife. Author of ‘‘ Caste.” 
28: Lost Bride. Lady CHATTERTON. 
284 Wild Georgie. J. MippLEMaAs. 
286 First in the Pield. 

287 Pearl. Author of ** Caste.” 


289 The White House by the Sea. 
M. BetHaMm EDWARDS. 


291 Bntanglements. Author of ‘' Caste.” 
293 Caste. Author of *‘ Pearl.’’ 
294 Off the Line. Lady THYNNE. 


295 Ladies of Lovel Leigh. Author of 
‘* Queen ot the County.” 


297 Queen of the County. 
Author of “ Three Wives.” 


299 Olympus to Hades. Mrs. FoRRESTER. 


303 Book of Heroines. Author ot 
‘* Ladies of Lovel Leigh.” 


305 Pair Women. Mrs. FoRRESTER. 
309 JohnandI. M. Baruam Epwarvs. 
310 Queen of Herself. Avice KinaG. 


311 Sun and Shade. 
Author of ‘* Ursula’s Love Story.” 


313 Wild Flower of Ravensworth. 
M. BETHAM Epwarpbs. 


315 Lisabee’s Love Story. Ditto. 

325 Leyton Hall. Mark Lemon. 
326 A Charming Fellow. E.F.TRoLLopPg. 
329 Squire of Beechwood." ScruTaTor.” 
343 A Fatal Error. J. MASTERMAN. 


347 Mainstone’s Housekeeper. 
E. Mgreyvarp. 


349 Mount Sorrel. Mrs. MARSH. 
354 Off the Roll, KarTuerine Kina, 
360 Condoned. ANNA C, STEKLE&. 
363 Gardenhurst. ANNA C, STEELE, 
379 Allfor Greed. Baroness De Bury. 
380 Dr. Austin’s Guests. W. GILBEKT. 


381 My Heart’s in the Highlands. 
Miss GRANT. 


383 Broken Toys. ANNA C, STEELE. 
386 Kelverdale. Earl DEsArT. 
acg Dark and Light Stories. M. Hops. 
414 Pique. Author of “Agatha Beaufort.” 
415 Ohips from an Old Block. 

Author of *‘ Charlie Thornhill.’® 
416 Blithedale Romance. HaAwTHORNR, 
422 Tragic Comedians. G. MgRepiTH. 
424 Pickwick Papers. C. DickEns, 
435 No Sign. Mrs. CasHEL Hory. 


43° Blossoming of an Aloe. Ditto. 
437 Evelina. Miss Burney. 
438 Unrequited Affection. BALZAC, 


439 Scottish Chiofs. JANE Porter, 
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440 Improvisatore. H.C. ANDERSEN. 
44: Arthur Bonnicastle. J.G. HOLLAND. 
442 Innocents Abroad. Mark Twain. 
443 The Squanders of hy Squander. 


Mm. CARLETON. 

445 Never Again. W. S. Mayo. 

446 The Berber. W. S. Mayo. 

447 The American. Hi. James, Jun. 
454 Genevieve and The Stonemason. 

A. LAMARTINE. 


455 Debitand Credit. Gustav FreyvTac. 


456 The Mistress of Langdale Hall. 
R, M. Kerrie. 


457 Smugglers and Foresters, Ditto. 
458 Hillsden on the Moors. Ditto. 
459 Under the Grand Old Hills. Ditto. 
460 Pabian’s Tower. R.M. Kerrtve. 
46: The Wreckers. R. M. KETrTve. 
462 My Home in the Shires. KzetTve. 
463 Tho Sea andthe Moor. Kertrve. 
464 Tom Oringle’s Log. M. Scott. 


465 Artemus Ward, His Book; and . 


Travels among the Mormons. 


466 Artemus Ward’s Letters to Punch, 
and Mark Twain’s Practical Jokes. 


467 Leah, the Jewish Maiden. 
468 Margaret Oatchpole. Cossoup. 
469 The Suffolk Gipsy. CossBoLp. 
470 Zana, the Gipsy. Miss STEvENs. 
47: The Sailor Hero. Capt. ARMSTRONG. 
472 The Cruise of the “ Daring.” Ditto. 
473 The Sunny South. Ditto. 
474 Romance of the Seas. “Warers,” 
476 Poe’s Tales of Mystery. 
477 Wildasa Hawk. Kartu. Macquoip. 
478 Margaret. SyYLVESTER JUDD. 
479 The Gambler’s Wife. Mrs. Grey. 
480 Forgotten Lives. Mrs. NeTLey. 
481 The Kiddle-a-Wink. Mrs. Not.ey. 
482 Love’s Bitterness. Mrs. NoTLey. 
483 Inthe HouseofaFriend. Ditto. 
484 Mountain Marriage. Mayne Rerp. 
485 The Oonspirators. A. pg VIGNY. 
486 Brownrigg Papers. 

DouGLas JERROLD. 
487 Marriage Bonds. C.J. HamiLton. 
488 The Plynns of Flynnville. Ditto. 
489 Paid in Pull. Henry J. Byron. 
4g0 Royston Gower. THomaS MIvuer. 
49: Briefless Barrister. JoHN MILLs. 
492 Dhelsea Pensioners. G.R. Gai. 
493 Bulalie. W. STEPHENS Havwarp. 
494 The Diamond Cross. Ditto. 
495 Image of his Father. Bros. Mavuew, 
496 Twelve Months of Matrimony. 

Eminig CARLEN. 


497 The Brilliant aaa 
MILI CARLEN. 


498 The Sea Lions. J. F. Cooprr. 
499 Mark’s Reef. J. F. Cooprr. 
sco Man ofthe World. S. W. Fu tom. 
sor Kingand Countess. S.W. Fu tom. 
so2 A Lease for Lives. Fonsranque. 
503 Waverley. ' Sir WatTgR ScorTtT. 
soq4 Kenilworth. Sir Wacrer Scott. 
sos Ivanhoe. Sir Wa.LTgrR Scort. 
506 The Antiquary. Sir WALTER Scort. 
507 Paul Olifford. Lytton Butwen. 
508 Last Days of Pompeil. Butwer. 
scg Pelham. Lytton Butwer. 
sro Eugene Aram. Lytron Butwsr. 
511 Midshipman Easy. MARRYAT. 


512 Japhet in Search of a Pather. 
Captain MARRYAT. 


5x3 Jacob Faithful. Captain MarryarT. 
5x4 Peter Simple. Captain MARRYAT. 


srs Heotor O'Halloran. 
W. H. MaxweE ur. 


516 Christopher Tadpole. A. SMITH. 


517 Pio-nic Papers. Edited by CHARLES 
- DICKENS. 


s18 Bret Harte’s Complete Tales. 
519 Shiloh. Mrs. W. M.L. Jay. 
520 Holden with the Cords. Mrs. Jay. 
52x Nicholas Nickleby. C. DicKgENs. 
522 Oruise of the Midge. M. Scort. 
sas Odd or Even? Mrs. WHITNEY. 
527 The Backwoodsman. 
Sir C. L. WRAXALL. 

528 Almost a Quixote. Miss Leyirn. 
529 Lost and Won. G. M. Craik. 
530 Winifred's Woolng. G. M. Craik. 
533 Counterparts. 

Author of ‘‘ Charles Auchester.” 
534 My First Season. Ditto. 
535 Olover Cottage. M. W. Savace. 


6 Bret Harte’s Deadwoo ystery, 
i and Mark Twain’s Nebiee : 


537 The Heathen Chinee. Brer Harte. 

538 Wan Lee, the Pagan, &c. Ditto. 

539 American Drolleries. Mark Twain. 

540 Funny Stories and Humorous 
Poems. MARK TWAIN and O. W. 
HouMgEs. 

541 Mark Twain’s Mississippi Plot, 
and Bret Harte’s Two Mena of 
Sandy Bar. 


2s. 6d. Vols. 
319 Porgotten bye World. 
ATHRRINE MAcQuotp, 
378 The Wizard of the Mountain. 
WiLLiamM GiL BERT, 


WARD. & LOCK’S 


POPULAR SHILLING 
USEFUL BOOKS. 


em Any Book sent, Post Free, for 14 Penny Stampa. 
Beston’s Shilling Qookéry Book|Swimming, Skating, &c. 
ai 


Beeton’s Shilling Gardening. |Rowing, Sailing, &c. 
Complete Letter Writer. Bicycle Riding, 

Webster’s Dictionary. Lawn Tennis, Croquet, &e. 
Beeton’s Ready Reckoner. -|Gymnastics and Athletics. 
Beeton’s Pictorial Speller. Billiards and Bagatelle. 
Beeton’s Washing Book. = ‘|Whist, Loo, and Cribbage. 
Beeton’s Investing Money. Chess and Draughts. —/ 
Webster’s Book-keeping. Backgammon. 
The People’s Housekeeper. Bezique & the new Card games. 
Pocket English Dictionary. Cobbett’s English Grammar. 
English and German Dictionary.| How to Pass Examinations. 
Etiquette for Ladies. _ |Cobbett’s French Grammar. 
Etiquette for Gentlemen. The Cow. in 
Etiquette for Families. — |How to Manage Poultry. 


Pucaetiact Sale | c 
uette of Modern Society. arm. 

Guide to the Stock Exchange. Sheep, Pigs, Goats, &c. 

Tegg's Readiest Reckoner. orn and Root Crops. 

Long Life, and How to Reach it. The Horse. ; 
Eyesight, and How to take care Kitchen and Flower Gardening. 


How to Choose and Manage a 


of it. Bees, Pigeons, and Rabbits. 
The Throat and the Voice. Country Sports. 
The Mouth and the Teeth. Trees: How to Grow Them. 
The Skin in Health & Disease. |Dogs and Cats. 
Brain Work and Overwork. Poultry and Pigeons. 
Sick Nursing. British Song and Talking Birds. 
Young Wife's Advice Book. British Song Birds. os 
Sleep : How to obtain it. The Parrot Book. 
Hearing : How to Keep it. Birds Nests and Eggs. 
Sea Air and Sea Bathing. Rabbits and Squirrels. 
Health in Schools and Work-| Marine Botany. a 
shops. British Ferns and Mosses. 
Cricket, &c. Wild Flowers. 


Football, Golf, Polo, &c. 
*.° Complete Catalogue, Post Free, on application. 
London: WARD, LOCK & Co., Salisbury Square, E.G. . 
New Yorx: 10, Boxp Srazuzr. 


WARD & LOCK’S 


SHILLING 
INSTRUCTIVE _ 
- BOOKS. 


Macaulay: Reviews and Essays |Doddridge’s Rise and Progress 
Sydney mith’s Essays. of Religion in the Soul. : 
De Quincey : Confessions of an|Paley’s Natural Theology. 

| English Opium Eater, and Essays. |Keith on Prophecy. 

| Lord Bacon: Essays. SN foal Pilgrim’s Progress. 

} Macaulay. (Second Series.) Pauley’s Hora Paulina. 

Lord Bacon. (Second Series.) |Jay’s Family Prayers. 

Sydney Smith. (Second Series.) |Malleson's Life of Jesus Christ. 
De Quincey. (Second Series.) The Marvels of Nature. 
Josephus—Wars of the Jews. |Wonders of the World. 


Macaulay. (Third Series.) Manufactures and Industries of 
Biology and Transcendentalism.| _the World. 
By Rev. JosEPH Cook. Fifty Famous Men. 
God and the Conscience, and|Great Inventors. 
Love and Marriage. (Ditto.) - Boy’s Handy Book of Games. 
Scepticism and Rationalism, &c.| The Boy’s Natural History. 
(Ditto.) Evenings at Home. 


Certainties of Religion and|Famous Boys. 


Speculations of Science. (Ditto.) : . 
Timothy Titcomb’s Letters. settln on in the World. (Second 


Beecher’s Lectures to Young)/How to Excel in Business. 

ae : Manual. 
Seti or te World agen, How to Excal in Study 
Christians in Council. 7 money: How to Get, Keep, and 
How to Make a Living. Orators and Oratory. 

The Art of Prolonging Life. _|Beeton’s British Orators. 
Foster's Decision of Character.| Beeton’s Art of Public Speaking 
Paley’s Evidences of Christianity! Todd’s Sunday School Teacher. : 
Butler’s Analogy of Religion. | Todd’s Lectures for Children. 
Taylor’s Holy Living. Todd’s Simple (Sketches, and 
| Taylor’s Holy Dying. Truth made'simple. | 


*.," Complete Catalogue sent, Post Free, on application, 
London: WARD, LOCK & Co., Salisbury Square, E.C. 
New Yorn: 10, Boxp Sraesr.— | 


Health, Appetite, and Digestion ! 


LOWE'S PILLS, 


FOR THE HEAD, STOMACH, AND LIVER. 


Sold in Boxes at 74d., 1s. 14d., 25. 9@., and 11s. each $ or post free from 
the Proprietor for the Price in Postage Stamps or Postal Orders. 

These Pills Cure Rheumatism, Gout, Dropsy, Gravel, Fits, Palpitation 
of the Heart, Indigestion, Toothache, Bile and Liver Complaints, Gastrie 
Fever, Cholera, Pains in the Back, Stomach, Side, &c, ; 


MTHS TIMONTAL. 
Lowe’s Pills Cure Toothache. 
Mr. Richard Beedle, High Street, Tipton, wrote on Feb. 3rd, 1882 :— 


“* Sir,—I now take the pleasure of writing to thank the Inventor of such valuable Pils. 
I suffered very much with the Toothache and Low Feelings for a leng time. I resolved that 
there was no cure at all for my complaint till I tried your Pills. hen I had taken three 
deses, to my surprise, a day or two after I thought I was some one else. Please make what 
use you like of this. I would invite sufferers to try your Pills for themselves.—Yours, &c., 


RICHARD BEEDLE.” 
INVENTED AND PREPARED BY 


ROBERT HENRY LOWE, 187, Bilston Rd., Wolverhampton. 


And Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors. 


MASTERPIECES of FICTION 
For SIXPENCE each. 
BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. Complete. 


With the Original Engravings by PHIZ. [ Just ready 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS. | 


With the Original Engravings by A. B. FROST. Complete, 


, Also Ready in same Series : 
(By Sir WALTER SCOTT. | By LYTTON BULWER. By Capt. MARRYAT. 


Waverley. Paul Clifford. Midshipman Easy. 
Kenilworth, Last Days of Pompeii. fephet in Search of a 
Ivanhoe. Pelham. eter Simple. [Fathee. 
The Antiquary, Eugene Aram. Jacob Faithful. 


Price SIXPENCE each; post free, 8d. 


London: WARD, LOCK & CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 
New York: 10, Bond Street. 
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_ GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. . 8 


_ Extract | 


‘Gudraritited Pure Cocoa only, sieacdeh 
ais of the Superfluous oil. 


“Strictly pure, easily assimilated.” 
3 ._W. W. Sroppart, F.1.C., F.0.8,, City and County Analyst, Bristol. 


**Pure Cocoa, a portior of oil extracted.”— 
ae) Pe Casnnon, ae EROS, Analyst for Dublin. 
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FRY’ S ’g CARACAS COCOA: 


Prepared with the celebrated Cocoa of Caracas, combined ( J 
with.other choice descriptions. ak 


“A mos. delicious and valuable article.” —Standard. 
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J. Ss. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL & LONDON. i 


